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Why  Special  Education? 

By  T.  I-HNT-Sl  Nl'VVI.ANI) 


University  of 

Yesterday 

HIS  COUN  TRY’S  concern  about 
and  interest  in  children  who  dif* 
fer  noticeably  from  the  average 
has  changed  signilicantly  since  the  days 
of  our  founding  fathers.  Our  society’s 
sensitivity  t(»  the  particular  needs  of  the 
exceptional,  especially  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  was  understandably  slow  in  de¬ 
veloping.  It  still  is  very  much  in  the 
process  of  "becoming.” 

Back-lUxmt  Practices 

Tlie  conditions  extant  in  our  early 
Colonial  days  put  a  premium  on  survival 
and  maintenance.  To  an  extent  now  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine,  each  individual  was 
expected  to  contribute  quite  directly  to 
the  survival  of  the  group,  particularly 
the  family  group.  Clothes  were  made, 
and  f(K)d  was  raised  and  priKessed  with¬ 
in  the  family  group.  Fach  member  of 
the  family  group  was  expected  to  do 
his  share  of  the  work.  C^hildren  were  re¬ 
garded  as  miniature  adults  and  as  such 
were  expected  to  do  their  share.  A  non¬ 
contributor  was  definitely  a  liability. 

The  handicapped  was  not  only  a  non- 
prcKlucer,  but  also  one  who  made  de¬ 
mands  upon  others  who  already  were 
busy  keeping  alive,  nurtured,  and  cloth-  or 
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ed.  (Juite  understandably,  he  was  easily 
relegated  to  the  "back  riKmi”,  a  practice 
not  yet  absent  from  our  siKial  scene. 

Parking-l  ot  Practices 

As  communication  facilities  im¬ 
proved,  as  population  concentration  in¬ 
creased,  and  as  humanitarian  philosophy 
hecame  increasingly  influential,  our 
society  tcnik  a  first  step  aimed  at  allevi¬ 
ating  the  problems  both  of  the  handicap¬ 
ped  and  of  those  who  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  looking  after  such  non- 
prfKluces.  "Homes”  and  "asylums”  were 
created  with  what  should  l)c  regarded 
as  g(K)d  intentions  for  the  handicapped. 
It  is  understandable  that,  under  the 
sfK'ial  demands  then  operating,  all  such 
non-contrihutors  to  s(x:ial  well-being, 
whether  they  were  blind,  deaf,  crippled, 
or  mentally  handicappt'd,  should  have 
been  grouped  together  for  housing  and 
care.  The  "parking  lot”  concept  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Unfortunately,  traces  of  this  kind 
of  thinking  still  arc  too  much  with  us 
even  in  some  of  our  schools. 

Recent  Changes 

As  is  true  of  so  many  of  the  elements 
In  our  social  evolution,  no  single  factor 
condition  suffices  to  account  for 
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change.  I  lie  rojie  we' call  scKiety  is  a 
C(iiii|>4iinul  (il  many,  many  strands,  each 
having  its  own  hacky>r(uin(i  and  history, 
each  ailectiiiK  the  other.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  the  jiresent  status  of  exceptional 
children  in  our  soc  iety  has  Imtii  changed 
materially  hv  a  lar^e  numlxT  of  inter¬ 
related  factors. 

I  he  humanitarian  movement  ^rew. 
(iomniunic  ation  facilities  increased,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  news  and  travel. 
Men  <^and  communities)  iH'came  more 
inlerde|H  ndent.  I  he  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  ^ot  under  way.  C Compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  iK-^an  to  iK-come  part  of  our  social 
picture.  Knowledge  of  medical  diagnosis 
and  tre.itment  increased.  I.chicational 
melh(Mlolo^ies,  es|K‘cially  for  the  hlind 
and  for  the  clc-af,  were  develo|H'd.  Later 
still,  ohjective  psycholoj’y  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  its  attempts  to  measure 
im|Mtrlanl  aspects  of  human  Ixhavior 
and  to  throw  clearer  li^ht  upon  human 
|iotenlial. 

I  he  consideration  of  the  p.itient  as 
a  person,  rather  than  as  a  case  of  tulK-r- 
ciilosis,  su^nesled  a  shift  in  our  sixial 
ihinkiiiK.  And  all  throut’h  the  two  or 
threr  cc-nturies  when  these  (and  other 
similar)  thing’s  were  (Kcurin^,  the  im- 
|>ort.nue  of  the  individual  as  a  person, 
the*  iMissihility  of  cloin^  things  for  him 
plnsically,  and  the  fact  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  |)otential  instead  of  his  simple 
care  demands  ii^'iired  lar^’cr  and  larger 
in  our  thinking. 

l  ess  and  less,  hlind,  cic'af,  and  crip¬ 
pled  children  were  |H-rceivc-cl  merely  as 
individuals  who  were  onlv  to  he  cared 
for  and  protected  from  the  inevitable 
and  often  harsh  demands  of  a  world  that 
re^'ardecl  them  as  unahle  to  care  for 
thc-niselves,  wholly  or  in  part.  More 
and  more,  many  of  thc*se  handicap|H‘cl 
c  ame  to  he  reconni/c-cl  as  c  apahle  of  Ih-ii- 


elitin^  from  some  education  or  training, 
as  capable  of  contrihutiiiK  at  least  in 
part  if  not  wholly,  tri  their  own  niair.- 
tenance.  (Certain  of  the  mentally  handi- 
cap|H“d  were  found  to  be  able  to  Ixncht 
considerably  either  from  some  educa¬ 
tion  or  from  training.  Society  has  dealt 
variously  with  its  problem  of  trying  to 
decide  which  of  its  niemiKTs  need  care 
and  are  unahle  to  contribute  to  their 
own  maintenance  and  which  of  its  niem- 
hers  can  proht  from  an  education  and 
conliihute  not  only  to  their  maintenance 
hut  also  to  the  maintenance  of  others. 
And  this  |)rohleni  still  is  with  us. 

Am/  \oH’  .  .  . 

As  a  sixietv,  we  now  are  voicing  con¬ 
tinued  and  extensive  concern  alxiut  the 
importance  and  welfare  of  our  excep¬ 
tional  children  —  l)oth  the  handicapped 
and  the  gifted.  More  than  ever  before 
in  our  historv  the  problems,  needs,  and 
potentialities  of  these  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  arc*  coming  before  the  public  in 
newspaper  articlc-s,  maga/ine  articles, 
entire  InKtks,  the  movies,  the  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  and  as  group  discus¬ 
sion  topics  hy  both  lav  and  professional 
gn»ui)s.  Laws  in  their  favor  have  hc*en 
enacted  hy  everv  state;  some  of  these 
laws  have  Imc-ii  in  elfc*ct  for  over  ifO 
years.  I  he  motivation  hack  of  such  pro¬ 
visions  has  been  an  increasing  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  exceptional  should  he 
enabled  to  contribute  to  s(xic*ty  more 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  their  capabilities, 
|dus  the  humanitarian  belief  that  each 
individual  has  a  fundamental  right  to 
as  complc*te  self-reali/ation  as  is  [vossible 
within  our  sexial  structure. 

C'ontrihuting  considerably  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  sensitivity  tej  and  activity  for  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  have  Ix'en  the  activities  of 
(|uite  different  groups  in  our  society. 
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Thfsc  or^^ani/ations  ranj'c  From  some 
that  art*  purt'ly  stientilif,  some  tliat  are 
purely  proFessional,  some  a  mixture  of 
seientitie  ami  |irofessional,  some  tliat 
are  made  up  of  the  handitap|>ed  them¬ 
selves,  to  some  made  up  entirely  of  lay 
persons,  some  or^ani/ed  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  only  s|K*tiht  kinds  of  per¬ 
sons  with  handiiaps,  suth  as  those  for 
cri|)pled,  the  mentally  handieapped,  and 
the  emotionally  disturheil.  (  I  he  num¬ 
ber  is  so  ^reat  that  only  publications  hav¬ 
ing;  a  listinj*  of  them  are  presenletl  here. 

•')  I  he  overall  s(Kial  impact  which 
such  pressure  groups  have  tenils  to  Ik* 
constriKtive,  even  though  the  inevitable 
ehh  and  ilow  of  their  stimulus  value  and 
the  emotional  appeals  whith  some  of 
them  make  In'tond  the  safety  of  scien- 
Idie  fait  may  he  dislurhin^  to  some 
whose  interests  and  information  may  he 
broader. 

I  he  provisions  made  for  our  excep¬ 
tional  children  hate  come  to  he  ijuite 
varied  in  nature,  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  Ik*  even  more  varied.  To  many 
persons  s|h*(  iai  education  means  only 
the  provision  of  special  classes  in  the 
pid)lic  scIkmiIs.  Hut  there  are  also  resi- 
ilential  schools  for  blind  and  deaf  chil¬ 
dren;  these  sch/M)ls  |)lay  im|K)rtant  edu¬ 
cational  roles,  whether  thev  arc*  under 
state  departments  of  public  instruction 
or  not.  Some  special  teachers  work  in 
hospitals  for  crippled  children.  Other 
teachers  ^o  to  the  homes  of  children 
who  arc*  phvsicallv  uttahic  to  attend 
school;  their  work  even  mav  Ik*  facili¬ 
tated  by  home-tO'Sc  h(M)l  telephonic  con- 
111*1  tion.  Others,  often  called  visitin<» 
counselors,  work  individuallv  with  mal¬ 
adjusted  children  in  their  scIukiIs, 
homes,  and  communities.  S|x*c*ch  correc- 
tionists  may  work  with  only  one  child 
at  a  time,  although  this  is  not  the  way 


they  tio  all  their  work.  Other  s|H*cial 
educationists  render  consultant  services 
to  sch(H)l  personnel,  and  still  others  pro¬ 
vide  psvcholo^ical  diagnostic  services  for 
the  teachers  of  children  who  should 
have  some  tailoring  of  the  scIuk)!  pro¬ 
gram  to  their  particular  iu*c*cls.  S|K*cial 
education  provisions,  then,  include 
much  more  than  special  classes. 

Help  I  nr  till'  I  (H  ill  Si  liiHils 

l  o  attain  these  ends  through  the  pid) 
lie  scIkmiIs,  manv  slates  according 
to  one  report' )  m.ikc*  some  kind  of  ti- 
nancial  provision  wherehv  IcKal  scIkm)! 
districts  arc*  niven  linancial  hc*l|)  in  pro¬ 
viding  more  aclc*<|ualely  for  one  or  more 
kinds  of  handicapped  children  of  pub¬ 
lic  scIkkiI  a^e.  Only  live  or  six  stales, 
however,  include  the  gifted  in  their 
li*j>islalive  statements  pertaining  to  sjie- 
cial  education,  and  only  some  of  these 
|)rovide  any  iinancial  inducement  lo 
the  establishment  of  special  education 
services  for  this  uroup.  Mosllv,  these 
legislative  provisions  make  possible  the 
stales’  helping  liKal  public  scIkmiI  dis¬ 
tricts  to  defray,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
extra  educational  msts  that  are  assiK’i- 
ated  with  the  provision  of  such  s(*rvices. 

C  haracteristic  of  this  practice  of  the 
local  districts  receivin;'  linancial  help 
from  the  stale  for  the  o|Kralion  of  thc*ir 
spc*iial  c*duialional  programs  has  lK*c*n 
the  fact  that  such  stale  aid  to  the  IcKal 
scIkkiI  district  has  lK*en  assumed  to  Ik* 
a  relativelv  constant  lliiiiK.  If  a  scIkkiI 
district  r(*ieived  all  the  excess  costs  of 
runnin){  a  s|K*cial  class,  or  for  iirovidin^ 
a  s|K*i*ch  correc  tionist,  or  teacher  of  the 
homelxiund,  it  c*x|K*cted  such  state  aid 
to  continue  to  Ik*  forllu online  from  the 
stale.  As  liKal  services  increas(*cl,  more 
and  more  linancial  demands  upon  the 
stale  were  (lenilimately)  made.  As  ad- 
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ditidnal  school  districts  intrcxJuced  new 
s|)eciai  educational  services,  increased 
financial  demands  were  made  upon  the 
state  for  the  reimbursc'inent  authorized 
in  the  sch(K>l  laws.  I'Acn  though  it  ap- 
jH'ars  that,  countrywide,  we  are  doing 
something  special  for  not  more  than 
one  fifth  of  our  exceptional  children, 
the  increase  in  financial  demands  u|ion 
th(‘  states  has  grown  remarkahly  in 
reaching  even  that  |>oint.  In  Illinois,  for 
instance,  a  hiennial  appropriation  for 
s|K'cial  education,  of  S 1 0,80(),()()0  is 
inadecjiiate  to  the  extent  of  some 
$4, 500, 000  to  inert  the  demands  of 
even  the  present  program  and  without 
allowing  for  an  inevitable  and  necessary 
expansion  of  the  services.  I  his  kind  of 
situation  is  hy  no  means  nni(|ue  to 
Illinois. 

While  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
states  providing  extra  s|H‘cial  education' 
al  funds  to  the  ItKal  public  schools  has 
Iktii  to  help  the  IcKal  district  defray 
the  inevitable  extra  costs  of  such  a  jiro- 
gram,  the  "pump  priming"  concept  also 
was  involved.  ScIkmiIs  that  were  reluc¬ 
tant  to  proxide  even  the  sjiecial  edu¬ 
cation  services  that  they  regarded  as 
worthwhile  could  thereby  Ik*  induced  to 
round  out  their  educational  programs  if 
they  could  do  so  at  no  extra  (direct) 
cost  to  themselves.  However,  other  simi¬ 
lar  inducement  practices  in  the  federal 
and  state  scenes  have  tended  to  operate 
in  the  full  sense  of  "pump  priming,”  in 
the  sense  that  after  the  pump  was 
primed,  the  priming  could  lx-  ta|H'red 
off  and,  later,  fully  stopped.  I  his  con¬ 
cept  seems  not  to  have  o|H‘ratecl,  or  to 
Im-  o|KTating,  in  so  far  as  s|H*cial  c'duca- 
tion  is  concerned. 

Two  alternate  possibilities,  therefore, 
pre-sent  themselves  as  rc*garcls  the  finan¬ 
cing  of  s|H‘cial  education  programs: 


lather  the  states  will  need  to  anticipate 
not  only  a  significantly  increasing  and 
fixed  financial  obligation  to  the  local 
public  sch(X)l  districts —  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
panding  status  quo,  or  the  states  will 
need  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
funds  admittedly  for  "pump  priming” 
purjKjses  hut  with  view  to  these  being 
used  in  programs  of  decreasing  reim¬ 
bursement  on  S|K-cial  education  services 
over  a  pericxl  of  time.  That  is  to  say,  the 
state  could  help  the  Icxal  district  with 
all  the  excess  costs  for  the  first  few 
years,  on  any  given  part  of  the  districts’ 
Mc’ie  programs,  and  then  provide  for  the 
state’s  reimhursement  of  the  excess  costs 
of  special  education  to  taper  off  from, 
say,  100  per  cent  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  to  some  percentage,  say, 
10  to  25  per  cent,  (or  maybe  even  zero 
per  cent?)  by  the  end  of  ten  years. 

Although  few  persons  have  even  dis¬ 
cussed  this  |x)ssihility,  those  who  op- 
jxise  the  idea  claim  that  the  special  edu¬ 
cation  services  would  he  dropped  as  the 
financial  load  on  the  local  district  in¬ 
creased.  Supporters  of  this  graduated  re¬ 
imhursement  idea  take  the  position  that 
such  a  practice  would  be-  justified  by 
virtue  of  the  probability  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  education  ^irograms  would  survive 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  were  ix*r- 
ceived  by  the  public  as  Ixing  gcKxl  and 
fruitful,  and,  therefore,  worth  retaining. 
Helieving  in  the  basic  soundness  and 
merits  of  a  g(KKl  s|x*cial  education  pro¬ 
gram,  they  hold  that  a  program  on 
which  the  public  is  not  "sold”  should 
not  Ih'  continued  only  Ix^cause  it  is  not 
costing  the  hxal  scIkkiI  district  anything 
extra  in  supixort  of  this  alternate  propo¬ 
sal,  it  is  further  argued  that  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  would,  over  a  pc-ricnl  of  years,  pro¬ 
vide  a  reasonably  constant  promotional 
fund  that  would  facilitate  the  making 
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of  special  education  provisions  for  the 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  still  badly  needing  them. 

The  appropriateness,  or  gcMnlness,  of 
any  special  education  program  can  not 
Ik>  determined  on  the  basis  of  any  single, 
mechanical  standard.  What  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  children  with  one  type  of 
exceptionality  may  he  utterly  inappro- 
riate  fur  other  kinds  of  exceptional 
children.  What  is  appropriate  for  one 
type  of  exceptional  child  in  a  large  city 
(or,  even,  in  a  part  of  that  city^  may 
he  (juite  inappropriate  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity,  and  still  less  a|)pro|)riate  in  a 
sparsely  settled  rural  area.  A  gocnl  pro¬ 
gram  for  one  type  of  exceptional  chiKI 
in  one  type  of  social  milieu  can  well 
iK'come  inap|)ropriate  in  the  same  l(Kale 
with  changes  in  transportation,  medical 
and  educational  technologies,  and  alter¬ 
ed  social  demands  and  op|iortunities. 
Hut  present  in  all  situations  would  he 
the  central  (juestion:  "Hy  what  means 
can  we  help  this  exceptional  chilil  to 
become  a  happier,  contributing  memlHT 
in  the  sotiety  in  which  he  is  to  live?” 

Summary 

I'or  a  large  number  of  reasr)ns — 
philosophical,  scientific,  technological, 
educational,  our  srK'iety  has  Iktii  shift¬ 
ing  from  a  ‘‘back  r<K)m”  conception  of 
the  handicapped,  is  moving  out  of  a 
“parking  lot”  attitude  tf)ward  him,  and 
is  committing  itself  to  seeing  that  the 
child  with  a  handicap  is  enabled  to 
learn  as  well  as  he  can,  is  enabled  to 


contribute  at  least  to  his  own  mainten¬ 
ance  as  much  as  is  fiossihle,  and  is  help¬ 
ed  to  become  as  fully  as  |JOSsihle  a 
|iersonally  adei|uate  anil  ailjusted  per¬ 
son.  Without  taking  either  a  mawkish  or 
purely  economic  point  of  view,  one  can 
|HTceive  major  social  value  in  this  facet 
of  our  siKial  evolution.  W  ith  certain  of 
our  patterns  changing,  and  with  the 
nature  of  our  “frontier”  changing,  so¬ 
ciety’s  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  is  being  heightened.  Ihey,  too, 
are  being  perceived  in  terms  of  greater 
siK'ial  contribution  and  of  gre.iter  self- 
reali/ation. 

With  siKiety’s  altering  views  of  the 
exceptional  —  Imth  the  handicapped  and 
the  gifted,  have  come  changing  edu¬ 
cational  methoils  of  meeting  lioth  their 
needs  in  our  society  and  society’s  needs 
as  regarils  them.  We  have  enacted  state 
laws  in  their  favor,  especially  school 
laws,  and  to  a  marked  degree  the  states 
are  making  available  to  local  commun¬ 
ities  more  and  more  funds  to  facilitate 
the  adapting  of  ItKal  educational  |)ro- 
grams  to  their  needs.  Absolute  standards 
for  the  evaluation  of  programs  for  the 
exceptional  are  unreal  iK-cause  of  the 
varying  needs  of  dilferent  kinds  of  ex- 
ception.'d  ihildren  and  iK-cause  c)f  the 
varving  re»|uireinents  and  |>otentialities 
of  dilfering  kinds  of  siKial  milieu.  Es¬ 
sential  to  .'ill  of  societs’s  provisions  for 
the  exceptional  will  lx-  a  supreme  con¬ 
cern  for  the  exceptional  i  hild  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  must  live  in  a  sixiety. 
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S)nuiisc  Liiivcrsii), 

What  Is  Sci'ilt'il 

III',  NAIL  I’ll!  ol  services  vvliicli 
iire  re(|uirecl  iiiul  extended  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  cliildren  has  changed 
markedly  in  the  ])ast  two  decades  as 
scientiiie  advances  have  iHcn  made  and 
as  v^reater  understanding  ol  the  nature 
and  needs  ol  exceptional  children  has 
iM’cn  realized  hy  prolessional  people.  It 
is  not  l(M)  lon^  a^o  that  a  scIhm)!  super¬ 
intendent,  upon  the  mere  fact  ol  hav- 
in){  gathered  a  ^roiip  ol  exceptional 
children  into  what  he  referred  to  as  a 
s|)ecial  class,  eoidd  eompliment  himself 
on  having;  met  the  needs  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  children  in  his  scIkhiI  system. 

We  now  rcro^ni/e  that  a  scIkm)!  sys¬ 
tem,  residential  or  day  scIkmiI,  which 
intelh^entlv  move's  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  exceptional  children,  must  pro¬ 
vide  certain  services  which  are  exten¬ 
sive  in  nature,  hut  which  this  writer 
feels  are  essenti.d  and  minimal.  I'hese 
services  ciinsist  ol  the  tollovvin^:  (a) 
snrvev  and  continuous  census,  (h)  di¬ 
agnosis  and  placement,  (c  )  stalf  orien¬ 
tation,  rd)  Kindance  and  eonnselin^. 

I  his  list  of  four  services  is  not  ex¬ 
haustive,  hilt  of  all  the  services  recjuired, 
these  are  iindonhtedlv  the  most  si^ni- 
cant  ones.  An  ini|M(rtant  factor  to  Ih' 
noted  is  that  these  services  are  common 
and  necessarv  to  all  tvpes  of  exception- 
ahtv,  some  more  so  th.in  others,  hut  all 
in  v.irvin^  decrees  are  pertinent  to  everv 
exceptional  child.  .Separate  services  of 
the  nature  to  Ik*  discussed,  tor  the  deaf 
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child  as  ojiposeci  to  the  hlincl  child  or 
for  the  cerebral  palsy  child  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  j'ifted  child  arc  un¬ 
necessary.  leachers  with  varying  types 
of  academic  preparation  are  re(|uired, 
hut  the  supporting  services  should  he 
general  to  the  total  program. 

Survey  and  Coutiuunus  (leusus 

liefore  a  scIkk)!  hoard  or  a  school 
superintendent  can  estahlish  a  program 
of  special  education  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  school  district,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  undertake  a  careful  and  ex¬ 
haustive  self-survev  of  the  problem  of 
excejitionality.  A  survev  will  normalK 
demonstrate  the  actual  need  to  he  (jiiite 
dilferent  from  the  assumed  need  or  that 
su^Kcsted  hy  national  or  state  norms. 

I  he  incidence  of  exceptionalitv  for  all 
clinical  tvpes  varies  significantly  with 
such  thinns  as  y>eo^raphy,  ethnic  and 
anthropological  factors,  economic  and 
cultural  characteristics  of  a  ;>iven  |M>pu- 
lation.  It  is  sunucsted  that  a  self-survey 
Ik-  em|doved  since  this  |)rofessional  ac¬ 
tivity  will  ^o  lar  to  sensitize  teachers 
.md  administrators  to  the  |)rohlem  and 
to  its  Liter  solution.  .\n  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  a  survey  is  the  one  com¬ 
pleted  hy  the  Hoard  of  C  cKiiHTative  1^111- 
cation.il  Services  CKatonah,  New  York) 
lor  twelve  scIkmiI  districts  in  the  lirst 
Su|H-rvisory  District  of  Northern  West¬ 
chester  County,  .New  York.  With  the 
assistance  of  s|h-c  iaiists,  memiK'rs  of 
Ho.irds  of  l.ducation  in  this  Kroup  of 
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school  districts  (|uickly  learned  the  scope 
and  nature  of  their  problem  and  they 
received  helpful  counsed  regarding  rea¬ 
listic  solutions. 

(Jnce  a  survey  is  concluded  the  lig- 
ures  iH’coine  meaningless  unless  immedi¬ 
ate  steps  are  taken  to  elfect  a  continuous 
census.  With  the  use  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  this  task  is  not  as  formidable  as 
one  might  believe.  I  he  public  scbools  of 
Omaba,  iNebraska,  utilizing  an  electron¬ 
ic  business  maebine,  make  available  to 
all  concerned  with  continuous  planning 
for  exce|)tional  children  a  daily  count 
of  the  total  number  of  each  type  of  ex¬ 
ceptionality  according  to  age,  grade 
grou]),  l(H'al  address,  and  other  related 
and  pertinent  data  so  necessary  for 
wise  |)lanning  and  |)rogramming.  The 
held  of  exceptiotial  children  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  ebange.  It  is  Huid  In'cause  of 
the  continuous  change  u  hich'takes  place 
in  the  physical  status  of  the  children 
themselves.  A  few  months  ago  there  was 
need  in  a  given  community  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  program  lor  young  blind  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  elementarv  level.  Joday 
there  are  no  blind  children  replacing 
those  of  \cstertlay,  but  the  present 
problem  is  a  small  bulge  of  blind 
children  in  the  intermediate  grades.  I’o- 
morrow  this  will  lx-  the  problem  of  the 
junior  high  school.  The  administrator 
must  know,  trom  month  to  month, 
from  semester  to  semester,  and  from 
Near  to  year,  the  im|xirtant  data  to  Ik* 
derived  only  from  an  accurate  and  con- 
tinu  )us  census. 

/)i<ig»;os//c  and  VUu  cmcnt  Sen  ices 

Although  it  is  dangerous  to  put  an 
emphasis  on  any  serxice  as  In'ing  more 
im|xirtant  than  another,  the  diagnostic 
service  and  the  resultant  information 
basic  to  |ilacement,  is  undoubtediv  one 


of  the  most  signilicant  of  needed  ser¬ 
vices  for  exceptional  children.  Ihe 
needs  of  a  gixen  exceptional  child  can¬ 
not  be  met  without  acle(|uate  diagnosis. 
Diagnosis  and  evaluation  involves  Nvhat 
is  referred  to  as  a  team  approach. 

Inherent  in  g(M>cl  diagnosis  is  the 
jirescnce  and  availahilitv  of  knowledg- 
able  prolessional  personnel  who  under¬ 
stand  the  exceptional  child  and  who 
can  adc(|uately  apjiraise  the  impact  of 
diilercnce  on  adjustment  and  learning 
in  the  scIkm)!  and  in  the  commiinitv.  l  or 
some  types  of  children  this  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  com|ilex.  lor  example,  the 
cerebral  palsv  child  will  need  a|>praisal 
by  the  |)svch(»logist,  the  orthopedist,  the 
neurologist,  the  pediatrician,  the  (t|)h- 
thalmologist,  the  audiologist  and  otolo¬ 
gist,  and  the  social  case  worker,  l  urther, 
appraisal  of  the  child's  abilitv  will  nec‘d 
to  be  completed  bv  the  several  therapists 
representing  speech,  phvsical  therai)y, 
occupational  thcrapv,  and  education. 

Cerebral  palsy  cbildren  represi-nt  the 
e\trc-me  in  diagnosis  which  is  perhaps 
encountered  again  onh  in  the  multi- 
handicapped  child,  i.e.,  the  deaf  blind 
child,  ctr  the  mentallv  retarded  epileptic 
child,  for  exam]>les.  The  major  factor, 
howcNer,  is  that  all  exceptional  children 
need  to  have  available  those  of  the 
alKtve  mentioned  s|M'c iahti(‘s  which  re¬ 
late  to  their  disabilitv  or  type  of  excep¬ 
tion. ilitv.  I  he  importance  of  a  central¬ 
ized  clinical  service  is  immediately 
recognized  both  Ixcaiise  of  the  values 
inherent  in  professional  people  ccintinu- 
oiisIn  working  together  and  In'cause  a 
service  needed  Iw  a  given  child  can 
immediatelv  Ih'  obtained. 

Diagnosis  completed,  staff  evaluation 
with  recommendations  for  |)lacement  is 
next  in  order.  Here  the  chief  diagnos¬ 
ticians,  the  schcKil  representatives  in- 
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clu(lin)4  till-  pros|K'ctivc  scIkm)!  principal 
and  teacher,  and  sometimes  the  parents 
themsedves,  carefully  appraise  the  hnd- 
inf(s  and  recommendations  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  s|H*cialists.  While  excellent  policies 
of  Kroup  appraisal  are  followed  in  many 
communities,  of  special  note  and  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  Ix'st  thinking  are  the  pro¬ 
cedures  such  as  are  suggested  above  and 
are  Idllowed  in  the  Schnectady  (New 
York)  public  scIkkiIs  and  in  the  scIkkiIs 
of  the  Arlington  Clounty  (Virginia) 
Hoard  of  Education.  One  principle  must 
be  emphasi/ed,  i.e.,  the  final  respousi- 
hility  for  educational  placement  of  an 
exceptional  child  is  reserved  to  the  edu¬ 
cator.  Such  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
educator  is  based  on  a  careful  study  of 
all  as|H-cts  of  the  team  recommendations 
and  is  made  in  terms  of  the  ability  of 
the  sch«K)l  system  to  most  adecpiately 
meet  the  observed  needs  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  child  who  is  iH-in^  studied.  I'he 
res|>onsil>ilitv  of  the  scIkmiI  is  education; 
thus,  educators  must,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  Ik-  res|Kmsible  for  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tional  placement:  integration,  s|H‘cial 
class,  resource  rtMim,  or  iMiardin^  scIukiI 
and  j^raile  level  therein. 

Staff  Orientation 

A  program  of  s|H‘iial  education  will 
succeed  or  fail  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  initial  and  continuous  staff  or¬ 
ientation.  (ic-neral  educators,  teachers 
and  administrators,  must  understand 
the  ^oals  of  the  s|H‘c  iai  education  pro 
gram  and  the  nature  and  needs  of  all 
exceptional  children.  I  lie  imi>ortance  of 
prc‘  service  orientation  is  rc-c ogni/c'cl,  hut 
formal  and  informal  in-service  ediicat- 
tion  is  even  more  c'ssential.  Teachers, 
es|M‘ciallv,  must  have  a  citmplete  un¬ 


derstanding  of  the  exceptional  child  if 
placement  of  such  a  child  in  a  regular 
classroom  is  considered. 

Many  blind  children,  many  children 
with  impaired  hearing,  or  many  chil¬ 
dren  with  other  forms  of  disability  can 
and  are  Ix'ing  integrated  into  regular 
grades  with  the  suppjrt  of  specialist  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  keystone  to  this  program  is 
orientation.  It  is  the  rare  teacher  who 
can  provide  for  the  exceptional  child  in 
her  regular  grade  without  extensive  un¬ 
derstanding  achieved  through  planned 
orientation. 

A  similar  need  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  total  schcKil  staff  in  terms  of  accept¬ 
ing  and  understanding  the  special  class 
or  classes  for  mentally  retarded  or  other 
types  of  exceptional  children  which  may 
be  established  in  a  neighlKirlKKnl  si  Ikk)!. 
Evidence  of  the  great  advantages  of  staff 
orientation  are  to  lx  seen  in  a  recently 
completed  ex|xriment  with  the  full 
staffs  of  four  scIkkjIs  in  central  New 
^'ork  which  was  ((inducted  by  Syracuse 
I'niversitv  through  a  grant  from  the 
I'und  for  the  Advancement  of  F.duca- 
tion.  Herein  jKisitive  and  s|X‘cific  results 
of  stair  orientation  could  be  measured 
and  realistically  observed.’ 

(Guidance  and  Counseling  Service 

Case  iinding,  diagnosis,  placement, 
and  staff  orientation  are  logically  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  a  final  important  service,  i.e., 
(oiinseling.  We  are  thinking  here  of 
realistic  counseling  and  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  to  ImiIIi  the  exceptional  child  and 
bis  familv.  It  is  im|x>rtant  that  early  in 
the  life  of  the  exceptional  child,  realistic 
notions  of  future  adidt  potentials  lx 
faced  and  accepted.  Much  discourage¬ 
ment  and  heartbreak  will  be  the  result 
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of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
mother,  aiul  exceptional  child  to  come 
to  an  adequate  appraisal  of  limitations 
and  potential. 

It  is  true  that  exceptional  children 
are  first  aiul  foremost  children,  but  they 
are  children  with  differences.  It  is  the 
differences  with  which  the  child,  his 
parents,  his  teachers  and  therapists  will 
have  to  work  and  it  is  the  differences 
which  will  in  larj»e  measure  dictate  the 
limits  of  the  child’s  freedom  of  choice 
in  childhcMul  activities  and  adult  employ¬ 
ment.  Parents  and  child  must  eventually 
come  to  a  positive,  healthy,  and  objec¬ 
tive  understanding  of  the  impact  of  dif¬ 
ferences  on  total  adjustment.  This  is 
not  something  which  can  begin  at  the 
tenth  grade,  upon  graduation,  or  at  any 


other  specific  point  in  the  child's  devel¬ 
opment. 

Guidance  and  counseling  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  must  start  early  and  be  continuous. 
This  is  as  much  a  responsibility  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  elementary  school  as  it  is 
of  jXTsonnel  at  the  secondary  level  or 
in  the  college.  'Hie  nature  and  S|ieci- 
ficity  of  counseling  and  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  will  of  course  change  as  develo|>- 
ment  and  maturation  take  place.  The 
neetl  for  continuous  guidance,  however, 
remains  as  the  cornerstone  of  ginnl  ad¬ 
justment  and  a  wholesome,  positive,  and 
realistic  |H-rspective  of  the  future.  'I’he 
im|iortance  of  this  is  such  that  it  cannot 
be  left  to  chance.  Planned  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  must  he  an  integral 
part  of  anv  scIkmiI  program  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  exceptional  children. 
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CiiiinniN  Who  Siiocin  Not  He  In 
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The  jtiib-title  of  this  iMMik  is  an  indication 
of  the  point  of  vi<-w  of  the  author —  ‘T'.x- 
p<Ticnc«-s  of  a  TeaefuT  in  Our  T<K)-I’uhlic 
SchcMils.”  It  is  the  contention  of  Jan<-  IliKli 
that  children  should  Ix'  promoted  in  ele¬ 
mentary  scIkmiI  on  the  basis  of  merit,  rather 
than  on  the  principh'  of  keeping  them  with 
their  aKc-Kroiip.  W  hen  youiiKsters  reach  hiith 
school,  they  should  Im'  exp<'lled  (that's  an  old 
word,  isn't  it)  if  they  are  clearly  not  <|iiali- 
fu’d-  -oh,  «har,  for  what!  Well,  here  it  is. 
Why  not  read  the  author's  diatrilx-  which  the 
jacket  of  the  IxHtk  says  is  written  in  a  popu¬ 
lar,  lx)uncy  style,"  hut  Im-  alert  to  set-k  lh<' 
fallacies  in  her  approach  in  th<'  liKht  of  our 
contem|Mirary  approach  to  education.  'I  he 
author's  hobbies,  it  is  stated,  include  raisinK 
cats  and  culturinK  parakeets. — W.  I*.  S. 


Yoi  R  American  (Iovi  rnmfnts  The 
C’cii/en's  Aperoacii.  By  Helen  Milh-r  Bail¬ 
ey  and  i  iiKi'ne  I..  I  . a/are.  N.  Y.  I  (inKmans, 
(ireen.  1957.  $6.50. 

This  timely  Ixxik  is  addressed  to  the  av- 
eraKe  American  voter.  It  is  a  truism  to  say 
that  in  a  di’inocracy  every  citizen  should  un¬ 
derstand  the  Kuvernment  under  which  he  lives 
and  should  partici|>ate  in  its  ilevelopment. 
The  fact  of  the  matter,  unfortunately,  is  that 
trMi  few  of  our  citi/ins  know  what  our  kov- 
ernment  is  and  how  it  works.  This  one- 
volume  Ixxik  is  Ixttli  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
cise.  It  starts  with  a  chapter  on  the  vot<-r  and 
K'H's  on  to  discuss  elections  and  how  they  are 
run,  and  then  it  proceeds  to  considerations 
of  (Militical  parties  and  (Militics,  campaiKns, 
and  public  ofiinion.  l  ater  chapters  deal  with 
(  on«r<'ss  and  leKislative  proc-edures,  the 
President  and  the  execiitivi-  function,  ami 
the  courts  and  the  judicial  function,  (lonskl- 
eration  is  Kiven,  t(M>,  to  state  and  hical  K<*v- 
I mini  nt. —  W.  P.  S. 


Nature  and  Impact 

of  Special  Methods 
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Southern  Illinois  Lniiersity,  i'.arhondule ,  Illinois 


I  cue  her  (liHils 

M{  I  /\l\  nciKTiil  arc  cliarac- 
y  tcrislii  ot  (lie  usual  ('(iucatiun 
pru^rams.  I  licsc  lia\c  Ixcn  vari¬ 
ously  slated  hy  many  writers,  hut  jrroh- 
ahlv  all  (an  Ik*  siihsunu'd  under  the 
lollow  in^; 

1.  Sell -reali/al  ion 

2.  I luinan  relationships 
l'((moini(  eiruieney 

■4.  ('i\i(  res|)onsihilily' 

\\  hile  Special  l.duialion  people  j>en- 
er.illy  endorse  these  ojeelives  as  heinj' 
ap|)li(ahle  to  the  ediKation  of  exee|)lion' 
al  thddren,  the  elassnKim  pr(Kedures 
pav  scant  attention  to  them,  depending 
instead  on  two  |)riiKiples  lor  direction. 
These  are  (a)  a  well  inrornied,  intelli¬ 
gent  ^iiess  at  the  kinds  of  skills  and 
knowled;>es  to  Ik*  possessed  hy  each 
child  al  the  completion  ol  his  training, 
and  th)  methods  which  use  senses  open 
to  learning  in  ea(  h  c  hild.  The  well 
trained  teacher  of  an  exceptional  child 
knows  |ir(it\  well  what  the  child  should 
he  like  at  the  completion  ol  his  training, 
and  what  sensorv  acenues  lor  learning 
m.i\  or  mav  not  he  used. 

Although  the  ^oals  ol  sell-reali/ation, 
satisl.iclorv  human  relationships,  eco¬ 
nomic  elliciencx  and  civic  res|>onsihility 
are  perh.  j>s  implic  it  in  s|h*c  iai  class  pro¬ 
grams,  the  special  as|H*cts  ol  special  edu¬ 


cation  are  usually  more  narrowly  con¬ 
ceived  and  center  around  compensation. 

Tor  example,  a  teacher  of  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  properly  reco^ni/es  that  none  of 
the  t>oals  of  self-reali/ation,  human  re¬ 
lationships,  economic  efficiency  and  civ¬ 
ic  responsibility  can  he  realized  hy  a 
child  who  is  insulated  from  the  world 
hy  an  inahility  to  communicate  with 
others.  I  he  ^oal  for  the  teacher,  there¬ 
fore,  iK-comes  that  of  helping  each 
youngster  to  develop  as  much  proficiency 
as  possihle  in  laimaKC*.  The  methods 
vary,  hut,  since  auditory  channels  are 
blocked,  obviously  other  means  must  Ik* 
empimed.  I  his  j'ives  rise  to  the  special 
methods  of  visual  lip  or  siH*ech  reading, 
kinesthetic  techni(|ues,  and  various 
kinds  of  ampliiication  used  sin^lv  and  in 
comhination  to  develop  lan^uaKC  skills 
in  the  deaf. 

Still  different  |)rohlems  result  from 
the  imuctiraev  of  sound  interpretation 
of  the  hard  <»f  hearing  youn^sters,  yet 
the  s|K-cial  methods  deal  with  this  major 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  lan<>uat{C 
skills.  1  he  rate  at  which  the  child  pro- 
yre-sses  from  one  level  of  skill  to  the 
next  re^idates  the  timinj'  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  new  materials.  Thus,  the 
teaching  emphasi/(*s  the  overcoming  or 
compensating  for  the  major  obstacle  to 
the  other  goals  of  education,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  child  indicates  the  sen- 
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sury  media  to  be  used  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  child  will  learn. 

A  teacher  of  bliiul  youngsters  has 
the  goals  of  independent  communica¬ 
tion  and  indepemlent  movement.  With¬ 
out  these  skills,  the  blind  child  is  un¬ 
able  to  achieve  the  other  goals  of  edu¬ 
cation — self-reali/ation,  etc.  Careful 
clinical  study  of  the  child  yiehls  inform- 
ati*in  as  to  the  degree  of  visual  impair¬ 
ment,  the  child's  mental  maturity  and 
his  experience  haekground.  I'rom  this, 
the  special  teaching  techni(|ues  are  de¬ 
veloped.  Hut  the  special  methods  arc  di¬ 
rected  primarily  at  the  major  goals  of 
independence  in  communication  and 
movement  and  only  secondarily  at  the 
self-reali/atir)!!,  human  relationships, 
economic  elliciency  aiul  civic  resjMmsi- 
hility  goals.  Thus,  the  special  aspects 
are  peculiar  t«t  the  major  problems  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  child’s  disability. 

I  he  instructor  who  teaches  mentally 
handicapped  children  aims  at  develop¬ 
ing  independent  behavior  among  his 
charges.  Hut  the  kind  of  inde|)endent 
behavior  desired  is  pretty  well  defined 
as  a  result  of  follow-up  studies  conduct¬ 
ed  by  many  investigators. “ 

Modalities  of  l.ear»iii}i 

The  sensorv  modalities  through 
which  learning  is  most  efiicient  vary 
from  c  hild  to  child.  That  is,  all  mentally 
hanclicap|)ecl  youngsters  learn  inelh- 
ciently,  but  within  that  framework  of 
inefliciency,  some  children  learn  better 
through  auditory  senses,  some  through 
the  visual,  some  by  kinesthetic  presen¬ 
tation  and  some  by  a  combination  of  all 
three.  Which  should  be  used  must  clc- 
pc'iul  upon  carefid  individual  study.  I'he 
principle  of  what  and  how,  holds. 


ihe  iiifted 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  gifted  children  has  not  been  as 
popular  as  it  might  be  is  tbe  lack  of 
agreement  among  educators  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  desired  linisheci  product. 
Some  Ix'lieve  in  the  need  for  social  de¬ 
velopment;  some,  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment;  and  some  are  frankly  unconcern¬ 
ed  with  the  direction  of  ellort,  prefering 
to  believe  that  any  em|ihasis  is  better 
than  none. 

Comidetc  i.xaiuiiiatiuus 

\  decision  as  to  the  primary  need  for 
training  with  each  type  of  exceptional 
child  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
role  each  is  exiK‘ctecl  to  play  in  scR'iety. 
Ihe  S|K-cial  methods  developed  to  help 
each  child  have  depended  u|)on  the  care¬ 
ful  total  assessment  of  each  child.  Audi¬ 
tory  examinations  including  discrimina¬ 
tion,  memory  and  sound  blending  abili¬ 
ty  are  used.  V'isual  examinations  include 
acuity  as  well  as  eye  muscle  balance, 
convergence  and  visual  memory.  1  iir- 
ther  physical  and  neurological  examina¬ 
tions  assess  motor  control  in  speed, 
accuracy  and  power.  1  bus,  sensory 
strengths  can  be  ascertained. 

Psychological  examinations  are  vilallv 
necessarv  also.  Of  primary  iin|)ortance 
is  the  determination  of  the  mental  age 
of  each  child.  I  his  is  the  basis  for  the 
level  of  work  presented  to  him  at  which 
he  can  be  ex|)ectc-cl  to  have  a  rc-asonable 
chance  for  success.  Despite  chronologi¬ 
cal  age,  a  child  with  a  mental  age  of 
six,  should  usually  Ik-  expected  to  lie 
able  to  succc-ed  at  Ix-ginning  lirst  grade 
work,  but  this  rule  is  subject  to  certain 
cautions,  l  or  example,  some  areas  cjf  in¬ 
telligence  may  Ik*  Ix'tter  developed  than 
others.  That  is,  one  youngster  may  have 
g(K)cl  numiK'r  ability,  another  gcKxl  word 
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fluency,  tliou^h  both  may  demonstrate 
equal  mental  maturity. 

'I  hc  task  of  the  psychologist  is  not 
only  to  determine  mental  level,  but  also 
to  determine  accurately  the  intellectual 
skills  which  comprise  a  given  mental 
age  and  to  help  the  teacher  decide  what 
these  mean  in  an  educational  program 
for  a  child  with  certain  sensory  abilities. 
'1  he  teclini<|ues  of  instruction  thus  are 
tailor made  to  develop  specilic  goals  in 
a  youngster  with  carefully  assessed 
al)ilities  and  disabilities.  Ihrougli  the 
team  work  of  the  psychologist,  physi¬ 
cian,  otol<»gist,  school  nurse,  s(Kial  work¬ 
er  and  teacher  the  appropriate  avenues 
for  attaining  the  desired  result  for  each 
child  can  Ik-  decided  u|>on.  S|>ecilic  tech- 
ni(|ues  may  still  Ik-  left  up  to  the  teach¬ 
er,  the  s|K'cial  metluMls  In-ing  dictated 
by  the  image  of  the  desired  end  prcnluct 
plus  the  results  of  the  clinical  study  of 
the  child’s  abilities. 

Sclf-IU'alizatioH 

riie  goal  of  self-reali/ation  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention  from  spe¬ 
cial  education  workers,  f  oremost  has 
In-en  the  struggle  t<»  provide  learning 
tasks  suited  to  the  learning  level  and 
rate  of  each  chilil.  llxixTience  with  men¬ 
tally  handicap|K*d  children  has  demon- 
stated  that  t(M)  diflicult  demands  tend 
to  induce  misbehavior  among  the  men¬ 
tally  handicapped  while  I(k>  easy  tasks 
lM‘get  Ixiredom  from  gifted  children. 
The  principle  governing  the  selection  of 
materials  is  that  all  children  need  to 
work  at  a  level  at  which  they  can  Ik* 
sucessful,  l)iit  which  retpiires  effort  for 
success.  This  is  indicated  nmghly  by  the 
mental  age  level  of  the  child,  hurther- 
more,  s|X‘cial  education  j>ersonnel  have 
tend(‘d  to  “accentuate  the  positive,”  that 
is,  to  treat  each  child  as  a  child  and 


therefore  imprxtant — not  as  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  and  therefore  inferior. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  self- 
reali/.ation  few  special  techniques  have 
been  developed.  To  be  sure,  careful 
child  study  makes  possible  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  individual  needs  and  small 
class  si/e  makes  the  task  easier,  but  few 
special  techniques  have  been  developed. 
Helative  to  this  goal  and  also  to  the 
goals  of  human  relationships,  economic 
efficiency  and  civic  responsibility,  there 
almost  seems  to  exist  a  feeling  that  they 
will  be  achieved  automatically  if  the 
major  goal  of  compensation  can  lx:  rea¬ 
lized.  Thus,  the  special  aspects  of  spe¬ 
cial  education  appear  to  be  concerned 
with  overcoming  a  handicap  by  teaching 
techniques  based  on  careful,  continuing 
study  of  each  child.  The  achievement 
of  the  broader  educational  goals  seems 
to  he  only  incidentally  considered  and 
hardly  worthy  of  specially  developed 
techni<|ues. 

I'he  degree  to  which  s|X‘cial  educa¬ 
tion  has  had  an  impact  on  education  in 
general  varies.  \V  here  special  education 
|x*ople  have  at  least  some  specific  goals 
relative  to  the  principal  handicaps  of 
their  clientele,  most  scIhmiI  personnel 
are  vague  concerning  the  goals  of  edu¬ 
cation,  even  at  a  minimum  level.  Sel¬ 
dom  for  example,  are  educators  able  to 
|K)int  to  essential  skills  of  self-realiza¬ 
tion,  human  relations,  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  and  civic  res|)onsihility  which  are 
measured  ami  attaineil  prior  to  the  grad¬ 
uation  of  their  pupils.  To  be  sure,  such 
measurements  in  the  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  areas  arc  difficult  with  present 
instruments.  While  standardized  tests 
exist  in  almost  all  academic  areas,  the 
results  are  seldom  used  as  even  a  part 
of  the  criteria  for  determining  when  a 
youngster  achieves  at  a  level  minimal 
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fur  graduatiun.  It  would  seem  tiiat  in¬ 
fluence  uf  special  education  has  been 
slight  indeed  on  the  determination  uf 
what  the  end  product  of  the  regular 
education  program  should  be. 

Differences 

The  careful  attention  which  special 
class  teachers  pay  to  the  learning  rate 
and  level  of  each  child  seems  not  to 
have  been  seriously  adopted  by  regular 
class  teachers.  Many  scIkk}!  systems  fail 
to  provide  each  elementary  class  teach¬ 
er  with  information  on  the  mental  ages 
and  achievement  l('\els  of  each  child. 
In  some  scIkm)!  systems  these  measures 
are  not  even  attempted  until  third  or 
fourth  grade  and  then  are  repeated  at 
sixth  or  seventh  grade  leaving  gaps  of 
3  to  4  years  for  which  no  intellectual 
and  academic  measures  are  available  to 
guide  the  teachers.  It  is  diiricult  to  see 
how  instruction  can  lx*  effectively  in- 
dividuali/ed  in  the  absince  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  individual  levels  and  rates  of 
learning.  To  further  complicate  the 
problem,  class  si/.es  of  from  30  to  70 
children  with  one  teacher  would  seem 
to  prohibit  the  giving  of  very  much  at¬ 
tention  to  any  one  child  even  were  his 
learning  level  and  rate  well  known.  In 
addition,  many  teachers  are  under  pres¬ 
sure  Creal  or  imagined)  to  teach  a  pre- 
scrilx'd  amount  of  miiterial  in  a  given 
period  of  time.  I’his  is  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  to  special  class  pnxedurc  of  en¬ 
couraging  each  child  tf)  progress  at  his 
own  rate,  regardless  of  the  progress 


rates  of  his  jxers.  Special  education 
seems  to  have  had  little  influence  in 
this  sphere. 

Techniques  of  individual  child  studv 
seem  to  have  been  better  accepted  by 
educators  in  general.  The  demand  for 
careful  physical  anil  sensory  examina¬ 
tions  of  each  child  is  an  increasingly 
common  function  of  elementary  schools. 
I.ikewise,  increasing  calls  for  educa¬ 
tionally  oriented  psychologists  may  lx; 
elo(|nent  diKumentation  of  this  influ¬ 
ence.  In  the  methiKls  area,  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  projects,  units  and  audio¬ 
visual  aids  seems  to  lx‘  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  recognizing  that  different 
children  resj)ond  educationally  in  dif¬ 
fering  degrees  of  efficiency  to  various 
sensory  media.  I'hese  techni(|ues  are 
shot-gun-like  rather  than  specifically  se¬ 
lected  methiHls  basetl  on  the  clinical- 
sensory  assessment  of  a  particular  child’s 
needs,  but  they  do  reflect  an  awakening 
recognition  of  the  sensory  |X‘culiarities 
of  different  children. 

While  both  special  and  regular  edu¬ 
cation  have  far  to  go,  it  may  not  be  tiK) 
much  to  ho|x'  that  eventually  all  educa¬ 
tional  techniques  will  be  based  on  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  mental  level  and 
sensory  efficiency  of  each  child  in  the 
pursuit  of  well  defined  goals.  I  hus,  all 
education  will  be  doing  what  should  be 
done  for  every  child:  maximizing  the 
individualization  of  instruction  that 
each  may  function  at  his  highest  level 
in  self-realization,  human  relations,  eco¬ 
nomic  efficiency  and  civic  responsibility. 
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The  Pre-School  Area 

()]  Special  Education 
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I\  SIX  short  years  the  noii-haiulieap- 
|H'(I  erih  Ixutiui  iniant  iMioines  the 
toddlii)}'  home  ex|)i(»rer,  then  the 
chatteriii^  nei^hlHtrlKKid  rover,  and  li- 
iiall\  the  (onlident  seh(Mil  iMtv,  master 
ot  the  manly  arts  ol  sell  hel|)  that  in- 
vohe  so  many  huttons  and  '/ippers.  He 
a<  hieves  an  astonishing  V(K  al>iilary  and 
uses  lan^na^e  freely  and  expressively. 
He  learns  to  work  and  play  with  others. 

\\  hat  happens  to  exeeptional  ehil- 
dren  during  these  same  learnin^-paeked 
years?  IVi  the  hlind  child  one  avenue  of 
learning  is  closed;  to  the-  deaf,  another; 
to  the  crippled,  a  third.  And  the  closed 
avenues  are  s(»metimc-s  more  numerous 
than  need  Ih‘. 

I  he  Itliiiil  (Jiihl 

for  the  hlind  child,  some  hindrances 
to  learning,  chiellv  surmountable  hut 
verv  real,  are  inhcTc  nt  in  his  hlindness. 
In  addition  he*  mav  unnecessarily  Ik-  cle- 
l>ri\ecl  (*f  othcT  op|)ortunities  for  learn- 
in>>.  He  is  m»t  attracted  to  explore  a 
dist.uit  ohje-ct  hv  its  c-\citinj»  cctlor  (»r 
movement.  Hec  .mnot  see  the*  child  who, 
tentativelv  evein^  him,  holds  out  a  treas¬ 
ured  tov,  then  withdraws  it  when  the 
hlind  child  makes  no  response.  His 
speech  mav  he  retarded  if  thc-re  is  not 
someone  to  talk  )>enerouslv  with  him 
and  to  see  that  hc‘  m.ikes  the  jovous 
cliscciveries  which  will  cause  him  to  want 
to  ask  cjiiestions  and  to  eommiinieate. 


I  he  Deaf  Child 

I  he  deaf  c  hild  misses  those  avenues 
to  learning  opened  to  other  children  hy 
sound.  Without  most  skilled  help  he 
cannot  learn  to  talk.  He  misses  many 
other  aids  to  interpreting  the  world:  the 
sound  of  water  Ixiiling  on  the  stove,  the 
warning  hiss  of  the  steam  radiator,  the 
son^  of  birds,  the  approaching  auto.  He 
misses  ex|)lanations  of  the  whys  of  the 
behavior  of  the  peo|)le  around  him,  the 
meaning  of  events,  the  teachings  of  the 
Ihhie  lesson. 

Orerproteetiou 

Ihe  lack  of  sound  in  his  environ¬ 
ment,  then,  is  in  itself  a  severe  handi- 
cap.  Iwen  more  retarclinj>  may  he  other 
losses.  Overprotection  may  retard  his 
development  in  self-eonlidence  and  self- 
care,  even  in  phvsical  growth  and 
health.  His  unsatisfactory  contacts  with 
children  and  adults  may  permanently 
rc*stricl  his  ability  to  relate  to  others.  He 
may  miss  entirely  the  friendshi|)  and 
play  of  other  youngsters.  He  may  lack 
the  normally  stimulating  situations 
which  would  make  him  want  to  com¬ 
municate  and  to  trv  to  understand. 

The  ('rippled  (  hild 

I  he  crippled  child  too  lives  in  a  re- 
strietc-d  world.  His  op|>ortunities  to  learn 
hv  exploring,  hv  runninK  to  feel  and 
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touch  and  taste,  are  impaired  if  not 
eliminated,  lie  cannot  join  the  active 
games  of  (rther  children;  he  misses  much 
of  the  give  and  take  that  teaches  the 
rights  of  those  around  him. 

Secondary  Handicaps 

But  again  the  secontlary  handicaps 
may  be  greater  than  the  basic  handi¬ 
cap.  Many  who  could  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  learn  to  feed  themselves  are  spoon 
fed,  literally  and  figuratively,  for  many 
unnecessary  years.  I'earfulness,  lack  of 
curiosity,  de|H*ndence  on  others,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  self-pity  may  result  from  devoted 
hut  unwise  care.  Sjwech  may  be  slow  in 
developing  if  the  natural  op|)ortunities 
and  needs  for  communication  are  not 
present.  A  reliance  on  tem|HT  tantrums 
can  iK’come  very  deeply  ingrained  be¬ 
fore  these  first  im|)ortant  six  years  have 
j)assed. 

1  he  mentally  retarded  child  may  be¬ 
come  all  t(K)  aware  that  he  is  not  living 
up  to  the  expectations  of  his  parents; 
that  other  children  of  his  size  don’t  want 
to  play  with  him.  As  a  result  he  may 
withdraw  from  attempts  to  relate,  with 
further  disastrous  results  to  his  speech 
development,  his  self-confidence,  his 
personality  adjustment. 

The  exceptionally  gifted  child  too  has 
special  needs  which  all  too  often  may 
be  frustrated  in  these  early  years.  His 
eager  search  for  answers  is  brushed  off 
too  fre(|ucntly  with  childish  platitudes. 
He  may  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  with 
picture  lx»oks  and  games  that  already 
have  no  appeal.  He  may  find  it  difficult 
to  play  with  the  children  of  his  age,  and 
be  unaccepted  by  the  older  ones. 

Special  r.ducatinn 

For  all  these  and  other  exceptional 
children,  special  prrKcdures,  s{K*cial 


care,  special  services  are  desjxTatcly 
needed  during  these  all  important  pre¬ 
school  years.  S|H‘cial  educators  have 
long  been  aware  of  this.  Sch(X)ls  which 
have  not  extended  their  services  to  nur¬ 
sery  age  children  in  the  normal  range 
of  capacities  have  offered  nursery  class¬ 
es  for  hlind,  deaf,  and  crippled  young¬ 
sters.  Almost  without  exception,  such 
programs  carry  definite  plans  for  pro¬ 
viding  guidance  and  help  to  parents. 

Hlind.  Puhlic  seh(M)ls  which  maintain 
classes  for  the  blind  have  extended  their 
services  to  the  ihree-and  four-year-old 
blind  children  of  the  community,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  realization  of  the  need  for 
more  experiences  than  the  family  can 
well  |)rovide  for  these  youngsters.  Chica¬ 
go  has  long  had  such  classes. Parents 
are  encouraged  to  enroll  pupils  at  three 
years  of  age,  if  they  are  ready.  Nursery 
grou|Js  for  the  blind  range  from  6  to  H 
pupils  in  enrollment.  A  teacher  with 
training  and  experience  with  non-handi¬ 
capped  kindergarten  children  and  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  the  pschological,  stK'ial, 
and  educational  needs  of  the  hlind  is 
in  charge  of  each  group.  Language  de¬ 
velopment  is  one  major  objective. 
Through  a  variety  of  opportunitic’s  for 
individual  and  group  play,  through  the 
natural  dramatizations  of  playing  house 
and  store,  in  the  well-e<|uipped  i)lay 
corners  of  the  room,  through  rhythms, 
music,  and  stories,  stimulation  to  com¬ 
munication  is  provided.  The  five-year 
olds  from  the  non-handicapped  kinder¬ 
garten  group  have  regular  |H-ri(Hls  in  the 
blind  nurserv  and  regular  periods  when 
they  bring  their  sightless  playmates  to 
join  in  the  ac  tivities  of  their  home  room. 
From  the  s|K‘cial  nursery,  the  blind 
child  advances  to  a  special  kindergarten. 
Here  he  plavs  with  blocks  and  other 
materials  that  give  him  familiarity  with 
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lh(‘  Braille*  ulphalx-t.  Me  is  encouraged 
ill  M-nsitive  use  of  his  lin^crtips  for 
much  learning.  He  s|K‘nds  still  more 
lime  willi  the  sighted  kinderKartners 
than  he  did  when  he  was  in  the  nursery 
class.  I  here  is  much  emphasis  on 
s|K*eth  and  sixial  development.  Biver 
Boii^e,  Michigan,  is  an  example  of  a 
smaller  iommuiiily  which  has  recently 
inlriMliiced  such  a  program. 

Another  pattern  pnivides  enrollment 
for  the  lilind  child  in  nursery  (groups  for 
the  sighted.  Massachusetts  rejiorted 
twelve  children  in  such  a  program  in 
1950-51,  a  program  which  bej'an  in 
1946.'’‘  In  (  alifornia,  state-wide  pro¬ 
grams  iH-^innin)'  in  1949  have  placed 
many  hlinci  children  in  child-care  cen¬ 
ter  programs,  in  c(K)|Hralive  nursery 
scIkmiIs,  in  teacher  training  centers,  in 
piililic  |)ark  “rhythm  (groups”,  etc.,  as  of 
1955  the  majority  of  the  children  who 
now  attend  prohahly  are  to  private 

nei^liliorlKMHl  nursc*ry  scIkmiIs.®  Projects 
cdiineclecl  with  Syracuse  L'niversity  and 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
gone  far  in  this  direction.'*' 

rin’  (leaf  child.  Similarly,  scIkkiI  sys¬ 
tems  with  well  clevelo|H-cl  programs  for 
the  deaf  feel  that  nursery  classt*s  are 
most  c*ssc*ntial  parts  of  a  total  program. 
In  \ew  York  Citv,  Ixttli  residential  and 
day  piihlic  school  provisions  for  the  pre- 
school  deaf  are  available.  Both  institu¬ 
tions  emphasi/e  the  im|>orlance  of  Ik*- 
ginning  training  early.  The  Lexington 
ScIkkiI  for  the  Deaf,  the  residential 
unit,  founded  in  1867,  gives  much  im- 
IMtrlance  to  the  enrollment  of  the  three 
vear  old  deaf  child.  Junior  High  ScIumiI 
47  in  Manhattan  provides  for  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  from  two  years,  eight  months  of 
age  until  they  are  reach  for  senior  high 
scIkmiI.  Serving  all  live  l)oroughs  of  New 
York  Citv,  it  is  a  "segregated”  scIkk)!, 


housing  only  deaf  children.  Of  the  PS 
47  program  we  read: 

Natural  daily  nursery  experiences 
provide  the  stimulus  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  speech.  Lhere  is  no  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  at  any  time  for  |x*r- 
fection  of  spc*ech  nor  is  there  a 
tutorial  ty|x*  of  program  set  up  for 
this  area  of  learning.  Constant  use 
of  the  individual  hearing  aid,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  gcKKi  nursc“rv  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  the  teacher  pur- 
{losefidly  meets  the  needs  of  the 
handicap  of  deafness  brings  about 
(|uite  naturally  the  beginnings  of 
s|>ontanec(us  speech  in  the  deaf 
child  .  .  .  Beal  s|x*ech  is  motiv¬ 
ated  bv  desire  for  expression  .  . 
Another  vital  aid  to  hearing  and 
spc*ech  growth  is  the  acoustic 
training  program,  Ixgun  very 
early  in  the  child’s  scIum)!  career."' 
riiis  schtHtl  has  lately  experimented 
with  bringing  hearing  children,  for 
whom  in  general  no  public  nursery  pro¬ 
gram  is  available,  into  the  program  so 
that  the  deaf  youngsters  may  have  na¬ 
tural  play  exjx-riences  with  the  hearing 
even  at  the  nurserv  level. 

Ihe  nursery  sch(K)l  program  of  the 
John  Tracy  Clinic,  Los  Angeles,  is  hc*au- 
tifully  described  in  a  recent  volume  by 
.Mrs.  Lassman." 

('rippled.  Chicago  provides  nursery 
and  kindergarten  classes  in  all  four  of 
the  special  sch(M)ls  for  physically  handi- 
cap|X“cl  children.'®  Cdiilciren  are  accept¬ 
ed  at  the  age  of  three,  on  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  their  physician,  and  after 
psychological  examination.  F.ach  child 
receives  therapy  prescribed  by  his  phy¬ 
sician  from  physical  therapists  provided 
by  the  scIuk)1.  Some  youngsters  come  to 
the  group  scarcely  able  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  with  next  to  no  speech,  with  no 
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interest  in  the  other  children.  More  of¬ 
ten  than  not  the  change  effected  in  u 
few  months  seems  to  the  parents  to  be 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  Some  move 
from  wheel  chair  to  walker  to  crutches; 
all  make  progress  in  self-help  of  many 
kinds.  The  youngsters  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  children  and  adults 
around  them;  their  first  real  need  and 
desire  to  talk  may  Ik*  awakened.  Many 
of  these  youngsters  have  never  before 
had  an  op|)ortunity  to  play  with  other 
children.  Very  probably  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  very  little  such  opi^ortiini- 
ty  until  they  were  admitted  to  school. 
The  program  is  based  on  two  premises: 
first,  that  in  the  scIkm)!  situation  physi¬ 
cal  therapy  and  stimulation  to  physical 
activities  in  play  and  eating  and  dress¬ 
ing  and  self  hel|)  can  bring  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  physical  well  being  during  these 
crucial  developmental  years,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  and  e(|ually  importantly  that  in 
the  school  situation,  a  s<Kial  and  psy¬ 
chological  environment  stimulating  to 
growth  in  speech,  in  personality,  in  ad¬ 
justment  can  Ik*  pntvided  that  would  be 
most  diiricult  to  duplicate  in  the  home. 

Mentally  handicapped.  Few  group 
programs  for  nursery  age  mentally  han¬ 
dicapped  children  have  fK*en  reported. 
The  tendency  has  fK*en  to  delay  scIuk)1 
entrance  for  these  youngsters,  not  to  ac¬ 
celerate  it,  because  of  their  unreadiness 
for  academic  work,  and  their  lack  of 
capacity  for  s(Kial  adjustment  to  a  scfuK)l 
room  group  at  an  early  age.  Kirk,  how¬ 
ever,  has  re|iorted  exceptional  results 
with  a  group  of  pre-school  mentally 
handicapped  children,  in  a  special  set¬ 
ting  under  university  direction,  with 
extensive  special  services,  and  a  research 
orientation.'^-  ** 

Gifted.  Few  discussions  of  the  gifted 
child  mention  any  special  group  pro- 
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grams  for  the  pre-school  youngster, 
though  published  advice  to  the  parents 
of  the  supc*rior  is  prolific.  In  Ur(N)kline, 
Masachusetts,  gifted  children  have  long 
been  admitted  to  kindergarten  at  an 
early  age,  on  the  basis  of  individual 
psychological  evaluations  of  their  readi¬ 
ness.  riiis  program  has  now  bc*en  in 
existence*  long  enough  V)  that  some  of 
these  accelerated  pupils  have  finished 
high  sch(K)l  and  entered  college.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  have  suffered  no  scK'ial  or 
other  handicap  from  their  advancement. 
They  have  Ix-en  successful  in  their 
sch(K)l  adjustment,  and  have  done  well 
in  college,  in  competition  with  their 
older  classmates." 

Profiranis  for  Parents 

Almost  all  of  the  sch(M)l  programs  for 
nursery-age  exceptional  children  en¬ 
courage  teachers,  su|H*rvisors,  psychf)!- 
ogists,  and  other  persons  working  in 
these  programs  tf)  feel  much  responsi- 
hilitv  toward  the  parents.  Some  sc'hfKils 
refuse  to  accept  children  whose  parents 
cannot  attend  regular  counseling  ses¬ 
sions  or  make  regular  visits  to  the  scluHtl 
for  observation  of  methmls,  and  for  dis¬ 
cussions  and  guidance.  All  make  pro¬ 
visions  for  assistance  to  parents  through 
personal  consultation;  most  have  some 
form  of  regular  group  meetings. 

Other  agencies  concerned  with  the 
exceptional  child  make  counseling  avail¬ 
able  to  parents  whether  or  not  the  child 
is  receiving  direct  service.  The  state 
sch(K)ls  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf 
at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  the  Illinois 
Hospital  Sch(M)l  in  Cdiicago,  annually 
offer  two  week  institutes  for  parents  of 
the  young  handicappc*d  child.  Parents 
bring  their  child  and  live  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  during  these  sessions.  If  the 
father  cannot  stay  the  full  time,  he  is  en- 
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couram*(l  tc)  b(*  prest'nl  wtfkcnds.  I,ec- 
turrs,  demonstrations,  work  shops,  toun- 
sfling  sessions,  and  films  help  these 
parents  understand  the  needs  of  their 
child  and  >»ive  them  practical  help  in 
meetinj^  the  day-to-day  situati«)ns  of 
home  life  with  the  handicap|H'd  child. 
A  summer  session  for  parents  and  pre- 
srhool  deaf  children,  sponsored  hy  the 
Vassar  Summer  Institute  for  I'amily  and 
Community  l.ivinK,  is  described  delight- 
fully  in  a  lxM)k  hy  Miriam  l  iedler.’ 

Parents  of  blind,  deaf,  mentally  han- 
dicap|H'd  and  other  groups  have  formed 
a  lar^e  luimiK'r  of  l(Kal  or^'ani/ations. 
I  hroiiv'li  pnifessional  s|H'akers  from  all 
the  disciplines  related  to  their  problem, 
the  parents  ^ain  mucb  information. 
U  ilb  each  oilier  tbev  exeban^e  suKues- 
tions  and  ideas.  I'aeb  finds  bis  own  frus¬ 
trations  easier  to  lx‘ar  as  he  sees  the 
commonality  of  bis  problem  and  as  he 
works  constructively  on  projects  to  bene¬ 
fit  all  children. 

riie  Iracy  Cdinic  in  I, os  An>»elcs, 
starting  with  a  mother’s  search  for  help 
for  herself  and  her  child,  has  t>rown  to 
a  larye  professionally  stalled  orKani/a- 
tion  providing  many  services  to  vount; 
deaf  children  and  their  jiarents,  in- 
cludint^  a  correspondence  course  which 
has  reached  many  parents  to  whom  no 
other  source  of  constructive  help  was 
available. 

Professionallv  directed  j»roups  con¬ 
cerned  with  spc'cilic  handicaps  have  de¬ 
vised  a  wide  variety  of  programs  for 
bringing  to  parents  the  help  that  will 
enable  them  to  guide  a  handicapped 
child  wisely.  In  Chicago  for  example. 
The  Chicago  Hearing  Society,  I'nited 
Cerebral  Palsv  Assexiation  of  ('hicago, 
and  the  Chicago  Metro|K)Iitan  I'nit  of 
the  Illinois  Assin-iation  for  the  Crippled 


have  resources  available  to  counsel  pa¬ 
rents  of  pre-sch(X)I  children. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  some  physi¬ 
cians  have  felt  at  a  loss  in  family  coun¬ 
seling,  once  they  have  diagnosed  the  ex¬ 
ceptionality.  The  settings  in  which  the 
medical  s|x*cialist  has  available  a  team 
of  sfxial  workers  and  psychologists  with 
specialized  training  and  ex|x*rience  with 
a  particular  ty|w  of  child  have  provided 
the  most  effective  service. 

Some  Special  Problems 

In  pre-scIuKil  as  well  as  in  other 
phases  of  special  education,  we  hear 
much  t(xlay  of  "integration,”  and  of  the 
dangers  of  separating  exceptional  chil- 
tlren  from  their  non-exceptional  age- 
mates.  The  argument  is  nonsensical  if  it 
assumes  that  all  “integration”  is  good  per 
se,  and  all  “segregation”  e<|ually  had. 
The  educator  uses  segregated  classes  or 
schools  when  and  where  they  are  need¬ 
ed  to  complement  the  needs  of  particu¬ 
lar  stages  of  their  development,  just  as 
the  ccKik  uses  salt  when  and  where  it  is 
needed.  T(K)  much  salt  ruins  the  meal; 
the  cfxik  does  not  on  that  account  ban¬ 
ish  salt  from  his  meal  preparations. 

The  blind  cbild  needs  to  learn  to  get 
along  in  a  sighted  world  witb  sighted 
comrades;  he  also  needs  skilled  special¬ 
ized  professional  help  in  developing 
some  of  the  special  readiness  for  learn¬ 
ing  which  he  must  have.  Many  of  his 
needs  at  the  nursers’  and  kindergarten 
ages  are  identical  with  those  of  his  sight¬ 
ed  peers  and  are  learned  best  with  them; 
others  are  uni(|ue  to  him.  VVe  have 
noted  a  number  of  different  experiments 
in  providing  for  these  twin  needs. 

W’ith  the  young  deaf  child,  a  much 
discussed  point  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  age  at  which  it  was  desirable  to 
use  artificial  hearing  aids.  Formerly,  aids 
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were  not  generally  prescribed  until  the 
child  was  of  scIkkiI  age.  7  he  great  ini- 
provenient  in  aids,  the  siniplilication 
and  lightening  of  the  instruments,  and 
the  growing  recognition  of  the  im|)or- 
tance  of  having  the  chihl  use  every  bit 
of  sound  that  can  he  brought  to  him, 
even  though  it  may  not  Ik-  enough  to 
give  him  eery  gcMnl  clues  to  s|H-eih, 
brought  a  revolution  in  the  thinking  of 
physicians,  audiologists,  and  educators 
in  this  respect.  More  and  more  aids  arc- 
being  placed  on  babies  in  their  cribs. 
r<Klillc-rs  arc-  being  helped  to  accc-|)t  and 
utilize  the  fre(|uently  annoying  ap|K‘n- 
dage.  Sessions  of  planned  acoustic  stim¬ 
ulation  have  Ih-cu  developed  for  very 
young  children.  With  the  bc-st  of  aids, 
many  youngsters  will  not  hear  the  whole 
range  of  speech  sounds  and  will  not  get 
enough  to  make  the  speech  of  thosc- 
around  them  dc-eipherable.  Skilled  as¬ 
sistance  that  gently  helps  the  t(Kldler 
pay  attention  to  the  lips  and  speech 
movements  of  those  around  him,  that 
helps  him  to  learn  "siK-ech  reading”  as 
a  supplement  to  the  distorted  or  partial 
sounds  he  gets  through  his  hearii^g  aid 
is  most  essential.  This  help  is  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  a  stimulating  social  situation 
where  the  child  has  many  nc-c-ds  and 
desires  to  communicate  with  those 
around  him, — i.e.,  in  a  nursery  scIkkiI 
group. 

Conclusion 

I  he  prc--sc  h(K)l  years  are  vitally  im¬ 
portant  for  all  children;  tridy  so  for 
exceptional  children.  Parents  of  so- 
called  normal  children  have  a  diiricult 
time  finding  the  middle  road  between 
over-protection  and  neglect;  between 
love  and  rejection;  iK-twc-c-n  tcK)  much 
frec-dom  and  tcK)  little.  Parents  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  have  all  the  person¬ 


al,  scx'ial,  economic,  and  other  problems 
which  make  life  diiricult  for  other  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  acldc-d  burden  of  adjust¬ 
ing  their  own  feelings  and  emotions  to 
the  fact  of  their  child’s  handicap.  There 
arc-  siH-cihc  dangers  into  which  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  easy  to  fall  in  dealing  with  the 
child  who  is  clitic-rc-nt.  I'hc-sc-  parents 
and  these  children  must  have  s|k-c  ial- 
i/c-cl  help.  S|K'cial  educators  arc-  much 
aware  of  this;  many  programs  to  bring 
help  to  parent  and  child  do  exist.  Hut 
much  more  needs  to  Ik-  done.  l’\c-n  at 
sch(M)l  age,  only  a  small  pro|K)rtion  of 
the  children  needing  s|X’cial  education 
are  receiving  it;  at  the  pre-sch(M)l  age 
the  gap  is  still  greater. 

7’hc-  groups  for  whom  the  most  has 
bc-en  clone  are  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
the  crippled.  Spc-cial  education  is  only 
bc-ginning  to  think  about  the  pre-sch<«)l 
mentally  rc-tardc-d  child,  the  pre-schcntl 
gifted,  the  pre-school  emotionally  clis- 
turlH-d  child. 

At  all  ages,  service  to  exceptional 
children  demands  close  team  work  bc-- 
twee-n  education,  medicine,  and  scxial 
work,  l  or  the  pre-sch<M»l  age  group  imic  h 
of  the  rc-sponsibility  for  assistance  to 
child  and  parent  must  remain  with  the 
latter  two  professions,  and  must  be-  ac¬ 
cepted  through  definitely  plannc-d  pro¬ 
grams  of  service. 

S|K-cial  education  has,  however,  a 
background  of  experience  in  meeting 
the  nc-c-ds  of  exceptional  children  and 
their  parents,  an  insight  into  the-  learn¬ 
ing  |)henomena  involved,  a  vital  stake 
in  the  results  of  prc--sch(M(l  programs. 
In  some  measure  it  has  at  hand  machin¬ 
ery  for  meeting  prc--sch(H)l  needs  not 
available  to  the  other  professions.  Spe-- 
cial  c-duealors  have  a  responsibility  to 
take  leadership,  in  ecKiperation  with  the 
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Other  disciplines,  in  developing  the  pro-  the  numbers  and  needs  of  our  excep- 
grains  which  will  give  every  exceptional  tional  pre-schcx)!  youngsters.  Special 
child  the  up|X)rtunities  he  needs  at  the  educators  quite  universally  attempt  to 
time  when  he  net*ds  them  most.  collect  data  on  youngsters  in  their  own 

Sch»X)l  census  procedures,  and  other  community  before  they  become  of  age 
devices  for  IcKating  the  pre-sch'K)l  ex-  for  the  scIukjI  program,  whatever  that 
ceplional  children,  vary  greatly  from  age  may  be.  Their  efforts  need  to  be 
stale  to  state  and  from  community  to  expanded  by  specific  state  laws  provid- 
community.  Nationally  it  is  safe  to  say  ing  maebinery  for  registering  and  serv- 
that  we  have  very  incompiete  data  on  ing  exceptional  children. 
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special  Education:  Segregation 

By  J.  T.  HUNT 
Post-d(K  toral  Fellow 

Institute  for  Research  on  Exceptional  Children 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Many  ilifferent  and  practical  or-  s<Kial,  and  |)olitical  factors  of  the  coin- 

gani/ational  plans  have  lx‘cn  inunity.  l*ro^rc■ssive  philosophies  of  edu- 

desi^ned  and  used  to  adjust  the  cation  are  most  likely  to  flourish  under 

curriculum  to  the  individual  capacities  those  conditions  of  ener^v  and  wealth 

and  needs  of  school  children,  liillett’'  which  make  it  possible  to  implement 

reported  in  1932  that  29  different  them  concretely  throu^h  hc-tter  facili- 

plans  were  then  in  use  amon^  the  large  ties  and  programs. 

number  of  high  schools  surveyed.  Some  Problems  of  communication.  Misun- 
form  of  segregation  Ci.e.,  the  special  derstandings  fret|uently  arise  because  of 

class  or  sc1uk)1)  has  typically  hern  used  failure  to  identify  terms  or  referents, 

as  the  scheme  for  those  who  most  differ  Discussants  frecjuenlly  do  not  identify 

from  the  average  child.  the  groups  or  purpK)ses  for  which  they 

see  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  vari- 
l  aik  of  Agreement  grouping  plans.  In  special  education 

•  l{ducators  are  not  yet  in  agreement  as  the  term  segregation  may  mean,  to  one 
to  the  Ix’st  way  or  ways  to  group  pupils  person,  the  removal  of  a  child  from  the 
administratively  for  instruction.  Ihree  community,  to  another,  his  separation 
of  the  major  factors  underlying  this  lack  into  a  s|X‘cial  class  all  day  or,  to  a  third 
of  agreement  are  in  the  areas  of  philos-  a  s(xial  or  psyi  hological  cf)ndition 
ophy,  semantics,  and  resc‘arch.  Crather  than  a  physical  one).  On  the 

Emerging  and  conflicting  philos-  other  haml,  integration  may  mean  the 
ophies  of  education.  'I'he  rapid  growth  physical  [iresence  of  the  special,  ‘‘segra- 
of  the  sch(K)l  {copulation  has  raised  oh-  gated”  class  in  the  same  building,  or  it 
vious  (juestions  as  to  the  pur|X)se  of  may  mean  keeping  the  excejctional 
education  and  of  the  school,  the  indi-  child  in  the  regular  classriMun  with  or 
viduals  or  groujcs  to  be  educated,  the  without  s{x-cial  pnxedures. 
tv{x*  or  ty|x-s  of  curriculum  to  be  fol-  The  emotional  {x-rsuasivness  of  terms 
lowed,  and  the  standards  of  achievement  is  well  kntm  n.  Who  would  cIhkcsc 
ment  and  educahilitv.  Since  education  ('semanticallv  at  least)  a  segregated 
has  bc'en  considered  the  res|X)nsihilitv  plan  if  he  could  have  an  integrated  plan 
of  the  state  and  the  community,  edu-  or  a  c*K)|x-rative  or  ccKcrdinated  one? 
cational  jchilosophy  and  provisions  for  'I'he  alternatives  fre(|uently  suggested  in 
education  have  varied  tremendously  the  literature  lx‘tween  segregation  and 
according  to  the  wealth,  leadership,  mo-  integration  or  between  segregation  and 
hility,  educational  level  and  goals,  ur-  the  c»K>|X'rative  plan  are  misleading  in 
bani/ation,  and  many  other  economic,  that  they  suggest  antithesis:  segrega- 
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tion  —  n()n-!>egre(;ation,  integration  — 
non-integration,  or  coo|X‘ration  —  non- 
c<M)peration.  I  he  c(jo|K'rative  plan  might 
as  accurately  lx*  called  part-segregation 
or  part-integration. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  it  is  un- 
deiiKKratie  to  sc-gregate  exceptional 
children,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it 
is  undeiiKxratic  not  to  segregate  them. 
Neither  segregation  nor  integration  is 
the  basic  issue;  instead,  the  issue  is 
how  an  individual  can  Ix-st  lx‘  hel|X‘d  to 
achieve  his  |)otential.  1  he  organization¬ 
al  plan  is  only  the  means — not  the  goal 
— <»f  education. 

l*ro|M>sals  relating  to  provisions  for 
the  gilled  fre(|uently  take  the  f»)rm  of 
an  ‘‘eilher-<»r”  controversy,  as  if  enrich¬ 
ment,  acceleration,  and  S|X‘cial  classes 
were  incompatible  and  completely  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  sjx'cial  class  may  provide 
for  enrichment  or  acceleration  or  lK)th, 
or,  conceivably,  for  sc*gregation  with¬ 
out  either. 

nu*  indisc  riminate  use-  of  terms  re¬ 
ferring  to  levels  of  intelligence  Cc-g-. 
mentallv  clefc'ctive,  retarded,  hanclicap- 
pc‘d,  didl,  slow  learner)  has  led  to  need¬ 
less  confusion.  I’ailure  to  use  Cor  at 
least  to  thinks  the  definite  article  before 
each  group  when  referring  to  the  deaf 
and  the  hard  of  hearing  or  to  the  blind 
and  the  partiallv  sightc‘d  has  doubtless 
led  to  misunderstanding  concerning  the 
degree  of  impairment  and  the  tvix  or 
extent  of  ecliic  ational  pretvisions  needed. 

I  hiiitcd  ('om  lush’c  Hescarcli 

Although  the  |>rofc*ssional  literature 
is  full  of  accounts  of  programs  and  "ex- 
pc-riments,”  research  on  the  broad  topic 
of  grouping  has  hc*en  largely  piecemeal 
and  in  some  case's  little  more  than  sta- 
tistici/c'd  opinion.  In  his  cautious  and 
critical  evaluation  of  studies  pur|X)rting 


to  evaluate  ability  grouping,  lurney^® 
concluded  that  when  efforts  are  made 
to  adapt  instruction  to  the  needs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  of  ability,  better  achieve¬ 
ment  tends  to  cxcur  in  homogeneous 
classc's  rather  than  in  heterogeneous 
classes.  Similar  evaluations  have  been 
made  in  later  reviews  by  C^ornell**  and 
Cowan.** 

The  difficulty  in  controlling  factors 
which  permit  direct  comparisons  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Bennett’s  study*  of  sup- 
jiosedly  matched  groups  of  mentally 
handicapped  children  in  the  regular 
grades  with  similar  children  who  had 
been  in  a  special  class  for  at  least  one 
year.  She  concluded  that  further  re¬ 
search  was  necessarv  to  determine 
whether  the  difference  in  achievement 
in  favor  of  the  grade  group  was  clue  to 
segregation,  non-segregation,  or  sc'Iec- 
tion  n.e.,  the  tendency  here  of  teachers 
to  recommend  for  spc'cial  classes  those 
pupils  who,  for  reasons  other  than  the 
mentally  handicapping  condition,  were 
having  most  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  or 
profiting  from  the  regular  class).  A  simi¬ 
lar  |irohlem  in  selection  was  encounter¬ 
ed  hv  Upshall'-*  in  his  comparison  of 
achievement  of  deaf  pupils  in  clay  and 
residential  schools. 

One  of  the  continuing  allegations, 
not  objc'ctively  sup|>ortc‘d,  against  spe¬ 
cial  classc's  is  that  the  mentally  hancli- 
cap|H‘cl  cic'velop  feelings  of  inferiority 
and  defeatism  and  that  the  mentallv 
superior  bc'conie  smug  and  snobbish. 
Although  such  arguments  against  class¬ 
es  for  the  mentallv  hanclicap|H‘cl  have 
lost  most  of  their  logical  force,  special 
classes  for  the  superior  or  gifted  are  a 
somewhat  controversial  issue  in  spite 
of  a  grow  ing  hcxlv  of  favorable  evidence. 
Among  the  evaluations  of  segregated 
classes  for  the  gifted  which  show  that 
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the  predicted  dire  results  fail  to  materi¬ 
alize  are  those  by  Barbe'*,  Sumption^', 
Hildreth'^,  Brumbaugh^,  Nelson  and 
Carlson**',  and  I’regler-".  Similar  favor¬ 
able  evaluations  have  been  reix>rted  for 
teachers*®,  principals"*,  and  for  pupils 
themselves.**,  ® 

S<K'iometric  studies  of  the  exception¬ 
al  child  have  shown  that  psychological 
integration  is  not  achieved  simply  by 
physical  presence  in  a  regular  classroom. 
Instead,  studies  of  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  child  by  Johnson***,  Johnson  and 
Kirk'^,  and  Miller*^,  and  of  various  phy¬ 
sically  handicap|H‘d  types  by  I'orce*" 
show  that  handicapiK'd  children  are 
likely  to  be  rejected  or  isolated  srRially 
even  though  they  remain  physically  in 
classnxuns  with  non-segregational  chil¬ 
dren. 

A  Philosophy  of  Srurcfiation 

'I'he  question  whether  the  residential 
sch(H)l,  special  class,  coordinated  class, 
or  the  regular  classremm  is  best  can  not 
lx*  answered  abstractly  but  only  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  the  individual  child 
and  the  available  resources.  A  re|K)rt* 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  stresses  that  each  of  the  three  cur¬ 
rent  plans  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  necessary  and  that  not  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  will  any  of  the  three  elim¬ 
inate  the  other  two. 

Tin-  exceptional  child  is  entitled  to 
an  education  suited  tf)  his  needs  and 
abilities  equal  to  that  which  he  would 
have  received  had  he  not  been  excep¬ 
tional.  Whether  he  can  receive  such  an 
education  in  the  regular  class  or  through 
some  other  organizational  plan  depends 
not  only  u|X)n  his  tvpe  and  degree  of 
exceptionality  but  also  iqxui  other  per¬ 
sonal  traits  and  upon  the  extent  and 
quality  of  various  educational  and  psy¬ 


chological  services  of  the  school  and 
community.  Such  an  education  can  be 
provided  fur  many  exceptional  children 
in  the  regular  classroom  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  special  services  from  a  consul¬ 
tant,  counselor,  or  itinerant  specialist.*** 
Others  may  require  special  classes  or 
schools  for  short  or  long  term  place¬ 
ment  and  others  may  demand  home  in¬ 
struction. 

I  he  purjxjse  of  segregation  is  to  make 
special  procedures  |M)ssible  in  order  that 
equality  of  opportunity  may  be  pro¬ 
vided.  It  has  no  other  justilication.  A 
maxim  might  well  lx:  this:  Maximal  in¬ 
dividualization  through  minimal  segre¬ 
gation.  As  the  possibility  for  adjusting 
the  curriculum  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  exceptional  in  one  tv|K‘  of  organiza¬ 
tion  decreases,  the  necessity  for  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  segregation  increases.  'I’o 
illustrate,  if  the  elementary  classr(M)m 
teaching  load  were  reiluced  to  a  more 
reasonable  size,  the  possibility  for  great¬ 
er  individualization  of  instruction  would 
increase,  at  least  for  some  pupils  under 
some  teachers;  as  the  size  and  the  heter¬ 
ogeneity  of  the  class  increases,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  suitable  adjustments  to 
individual  dilferences  decreases. 

Wherever  physical  segregati«)n  exists, 
and  especially  in  residential  scluxds,  ef¬ 
fort  must  be  made  to  provide  for  the 
child’s  social  needs.  F're(|uent  contacts 
with  n«)n-segregated  children  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  are  im|X)rtant.  Some  «)f 
the  residential  schords  for  the  blind  help 
their  pupils  adjust  to  the  communitv 
and  to  sighted  pupils  hy  sending  some  to 
Ifxal  high  scIkk)1s.  Alxuit  one-sixth  semi 
out  piqiils  bevond  a  certain  grade.** 

I  lie  low  in(  idence  of  blindness  and 
deafness  and  the  severity  of  the  defects 
suggest  spKx  ial  classes  or  dav  schools  for 
children  in  metro|X)Iitan  areas,  and  resi- 
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dcntial  schools  for  those  living  away 
from  population  centers.  Centrally  lo¬ 
cated  community  schools  or  centers  for 
these  and  other  groups  would  combine 
s(ime  of  the  advantages  of  the  l(Kal  class 
with  those  of  the  residential  school. 
Although  pupils  are  frequently  trans- 
pijrted  to  a  nearby  schiKil  system  having 
a  special  program,  cooperative  programs 
directly  involving  several  communities 
or  sch(x>l  districts  are  relatively  rare. 

'I'lie  mentally  handicap|X‘d  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  gifted  need  a  segregated  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  optimal  development. 
Certainly  the  gifted  need  enrichment, 
whether  through  the  spc'cial  or  segre¬ 
gated  class.  Wherever  practicable,  a  tlay 
school  or  center  should  he  provided  for 
children  with  severe  orthopedic  handi¬ 
caps,  with  pcTsistent  anti  severe  health 
problems,  and  with  sc'vere  social  and 
emotional  problems. 

Minimal  segregation  may  be  indicated 
for  ((thers  who  need  temporary  or  limit¬ 
ed  adjustment  of  the  curriculum.  The 
hard  of  hearing  chiltl  may  remain  in 
the  regular  classnxHn  ft»r  most  of  his 
work  but  receive  special  guidance  and 
special  instructitm  in  s|H‘ech  reading, 
speeth  it)rrection,  the  use  of  hearing 
aids,  etc.  I'lie  partially  sighted  child 
and  the  speech  defective  child  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  regular  classnKim  for  the 
major  |iortions  of  their  work  but  receive 
special  ailjustive  services  and  instruc¬ 
tion  during  part  of  the  day  or  week.  A 
trend  is  noted  to  integrate  the  blind 
child  at  a  much  earlier  age;  such  inte¬ 


gration  follows  Braille  instructions  and 
may  be  accompanied  by  further  services 
such  as  the  provision  of  a  reader  or 
tutor. 

The  tendency  toward  integration 
wherever  possible  in  the  elementary 
sch<K)l  (an  opixisite  trend  is  observed 
in  the  high  schcxil)  is  seen  for  enroll¬ 
ment  figures  in  special  education  for  the 
perimi  of  1947-8  to  1952-3  which  show 
a  relative  loss  in  seven  out  of  nine  pro¬ 
grams  of  special  education. The  regu¬ 
lar  class,  broadly  speaking,  is  simply 
another  segregated  grouping  plan  based 
upon  age,  and  supposedly,  social  level. 
Integration  into  the  regular  classroom 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  provide 
suitable  adjustive  services.  TTie  same  cri¬ 
terion  of  providing  an  educational  op¬ 
portunity  equal  to  that  of  the  typical 
child  in  terms  of  interests  and  ability 
must  apply  in  the  evaluation  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  class  as  well. 

Not  yet  does  the  exceptional  child 
tvpically  have  a  choice  of  organization¬ 
al  plans  or  facilities  in  the  sense 
that  adequate  —  or  less  likely,  equally 
adeejuate  —  programs  of  all  types  are 
available.  The  (|uestion  of  segregation 
or  non-segregati{)n  is  and  must  be  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  greater  problem  of  acquir¬ 
ing  im|xirtant  attitudes  and  skills  which 
will  lead  to  a  happy  and  effective  life, 
riie  Ix-st  program  is  the  one  from  which 
among  the  available  plans,  the  individu¬ 
al  will  profit  most  in  the  light  of  his 
peculiar  problems  and  needs. 
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ASI!HII:S  of  articles  entitled  “  I'lie  einphnment  of  j'uidance  counselors,  and 
A^e  of  l*syclioIoK>'  in  the  Uni-  the  utilization  of  coo|K-rative  ties  with 
ted  States"'’  was  recently  initi-  other  sc’rvite  agencies.  Nowhere  is  there 
aled  hy  the  pul>hshers  of  Life  magazine  a  more  pressing  need  for  psychological 
t  January  1957).  The  major  purjM)se  of  and  educational  services  including  diag- 
this  series  was  to  accjuaint  the  general  nosis,  prognosis,  treatment,  and  follow- 
puhlic  with  the  various  areas  of  psy-  up  than  in  the  area  of  Special  luluca- 
chologv  and  t<i  descriln’  some  of  tlie  tion. 

major  functions  servc’d  hy  psychologists.  1  he  report  of  the  lliayer  conference 
Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  on  the  functions,  (lualifications,  and 
informative  nature  of  such  a  series  of  training  of  scIhk)I  psychologists^  lists: 
articles  was  the  clarilication  given  re  "Identifying  exceptional  children  and 
garding  a  numiHT  of  misconceptions  collalK)rating  in  the  planning  of  appro- 
held  hy  the  general  p(d)hc  as  to  the  priate  educational  and  social  placements 
functions  of  psychologists.  The  articles  and  programs”  as  the  second  major 
explain  that  under  the  single  proles-  function  served  by  school  psychologists 
sional  title  "psychologist,"  many  seem-  to  scIhk)1  personnel.  I  he  imjiort.incc  of 
ingly  unrelated  areas  of  interest  are  ad-  this  particular  function  is  substantiated 
ministered  to^ — all  serving  the  general  hy  a  review  of  the  literature  which  cites 
public  directly  or  indirectly.  Perv;iding  the  si)ccial  and  remedial  education  func- 
the  whole  held  of  psychology  is  the  ul-  tion  of  sclund  psychologists  as  second 
timate  goal  of  goful  mental  health  for  in  a  list  of  most  numerous  references  in 
the  individuals  and  groups  comprising  psychological  and  educational  journals, 
our  soiiety  —  not  (»nlv  in  the  sc'tise  of  There  are  numerous  clinics  within  and 
prevention  of  mental  disorders  hut  also  «>utside  (»f  |)uhlic  school  systems  which 
in  a  |»ositive  sense  —  toward  the  attain-  deal  s|H-cihcally  with  various  phases  of 
ment  of  g(HKl  |>ersonal  and  s(K'ial  adjust-  special  education.  In  addition  to  the 
ment.  pswhological  and  educational  clinics 

I  he  inlhieiue  of  the  scIkmiIs  in  the  there  are  many  other  services  under  vari- 
adjustment  pnness  has  long  In-en  con-  ous  titles  dealing  with  problems  of  ex- 
sidered  scrond  only  to  the  inihience  cejitional  cinidren.  Among  these  services 
exerte«l  in  the  home.  ScIkm)!  authorities  are  included:  child  guidance  clinics, 
have  long  since  accejited  this  resjionsi-  reading  clinics,  cleft  pahite  clinics, 
hility  through  the  establishment  of  psv-  s|H’(‘ch  and  hearing  clinics,  eye  clinics, 
chological  ami  c-ducational  clinics,  the  »»rthopedic  clinics,  cerebral  palsy  clinics, 
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and  psychiatric  clinics.*  Oftentimes 
there  is  an  integration  of  a  few  of  these 
clinics  using  an  interdisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  presc'iited  by  ex¬ 
ceptional  children. 

In  spite  of  the  seemingly  multi¬ 
faceted  approaches  to  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  special  educator,  the  goal 
for  these  services  is  common  to  all.  'I’hat 
is,  adequate  placement  and  training  for 
the  various  types  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  in  order  to  obtain  optimum  ad¬ 
justment  for  the  children  involved. 

Diagnostic  Prfxnlurcs 

The  diagnostic  techni(|ues  for  the 
evaluation  of  exceptional  children  dilfer 
not  only  for  the  various  exceptionalities 
but  also  among  clinics  and  among  the 
various  professional  teams  comprising 
the  personnel  in  these  clinics.  Basically, 
however,  there  is  a  common  framework 
for  the  diagnosis  of  all  children  who  en¬ 
ter  a  clinic  setting.  This  basic  frame- 
work*  includes  referral  from  a  respon¬ 
sible  st)urce,  the  administration  of  an 
intelligence  test  and  an  achievement 
test,  the  adminstration  of  a  brief  screen¬ 
ing  device  for  measurements  of  visual 
and  auditory  abilities  followed  by  indi¬ 
vidual  diagnostic  tests  specific  to  the 
area  in  (|uestion  (reading  diagnostic 
tests  for  those  who  are  handicapped  in 
reading,  arithmetic  diagnostic  tests  for 
those  who  are  handicapped  in  arithme¬ 
tic,  etc.) 

The  next  step  in  this  basic  prwedurc 
is  the  administration  of  personality 
tests  for  the  determination  of  non-phy¬ 
sical  and  non-intellectual  factors  that 
may  be  related  to  the  problem  in  (|ues- 
tion.  Often  added  to  this  battery  of  tests 
is  a  series  of  physical  measurements  for 
the  determination  of  eyedness,  handed¬ 
ness,  laterality,  etc.  F<|uipped  with  the 


analysis  of  the  results  of  these  tests,  the 
diagnostician  is  then  ready  to  suggest  a 
specific  therapeutic  treatment,  prescribe 
a  particular  educational  remedial  tech¬ 
nique,  refer  the  child  to  some  other 
agency  or  suspend  judgment  until  furth¬ 
er  diagnostic  studies  are  completed. 

Within  this  basic  framework,  the  di¬ 
agnostician  utili/es  those  specific  clinical 
t(M)ls  best  equipped  to  handle  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  different  kinds  of  exceptional 
children.  For  example,  the  choice  of  an 
individually  administered  intelligence 
test  will  vary  according  to  the  etiology 
of  the  child’s  condition  'if  it  is  known) 
or  according  to  the  information  already 
obtained  on  the  chiki  from  some  other 
agency.  If  the  child  is-  tleaf,  obviously 
a  verbal  intelligence  test  is  to  Ik-  avoid¬ 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  client  is 
physically  handicapiK-d,  particularly 
with  an  involvement  of  the  upper  limbs, 
a  performance  test  is  to  Ik-  avoided. 

The  number  of  clinical  instruments 
geared  to  the  evaluation  of  specific  han¬ 
dicapping  conditions  varies  in  number, 
kind,  and  degree  of  adequacy.  The 
trained  clinician  is  well  aware  of  the 
varying  degrees  of  validity  in  these  tests, 
as  well  as  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
inherent  within  them.  On  the  strength 
of  his  previous  experience  and  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  asiirnptions  underlying  such 
instruments,  the  examiner  ch(K)ses  in¬ 
telligence  and  achievement  tests  which 
reach  low  enough  to  give  the  child  an 
opportunity  to  “register”  and  which 
reach  high  enough  to  give  the  child  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  "what  he 
has."  'ITiis  eliminates  the  danger  of 
overestimating  the  functioning  abilities 
of  the  mentally  retarded  or  underesti¬ 
mating  the  capacities  of  the  gifted  in¬ 
dividual. 

'Fhe  practiced  clinician  is  also  aware 
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of  <»th<T  positive  points  which  may  be 
unique  t«»  certain  instruments.  Some,  for 
instance,  are  particularly  appropriate  for 
the  measurement  of  intelligence  in  chil¬ 
dren  with  extermely  low  verbal  capacity. 
'I’hese  tests  often  are  administered  in 
pantomine  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
realistic  measurement  of  the  function¬ 
ing  ability  of  the  child  without  undue 
pressure  resulting  from  the  verbal  handi¬ 
capping  condition.  Some  instruments 
have  eliminated  from  them  the  “timed” 
problem  in  various  performance  items 
which  w*)uld  make  f(»r  a  Ix'tter  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  |)hysically  handicap|)ed  child 
whf)  knows  w'hat  he  must  d«»  hut  is  ex¬ 
tremely  handicapped  in  his  muscular 
c(H)rdination. 

I  he  strenKih  and  weakness  of  any 
clinic  si'ttiiiK  cannot  lx>  described  in 
terms  of  test  instruments  ah)ne.  The 
professional  |xTsonnel  administering 
these  instruments  and  evaluating  the  Ix-- 
havior  reflected  through  them  is  fx'rhaps 
a  more  im|x»rtant  fact«>r  to  he  consider¬ 
ed.  Not  infre<|uentlv  scIkk)!  systems  are 
uraied  with  the  professional  services  of 
an  individual  who  calls  himself  a  psv- 
cholo^ist,  perhaps  because  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  ^  to  6  hours  in  the  field  of  psv- 
choloKV  at  the  under^'radiiate  level  or 
|x*rhaps  betause  he  has  had  experience 


only  in  the  administration  of  the  Stan- 
ford-Binet  test  of  intelligence. 

I  he  diagnosis  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  that  matter  any  child,  can¬ 
not  be  complete  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  Stanford-Binet  and  an  achieve¬ 
ment  test  to  determine  the  ihffcrence 
fx'tween  capacity  and  functioning  level. 
More  important  than  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  capacity  and  functioning  level  is 
the  reason  or  reasons  for  the  discrepan¬ 
cy.  Once  these  are  determined  through 
a  complete  diagnostic  examination  in¬ 
cluding  physical,  social,  psychological 
and  educational  evaluations,  the  diag¬ 
nostician  is  capable  of  exploring  with 
the  teacher  or  of  prescribing  the  most 
satisfactory  prexedure  for  remediation. 

I’he  job  of  the  educator  or  psycholo¬ 
gist  who  behaves  in  the  capacity  of  diag¬ 
nostician,  then,  is  to  do  all  he  can  to 
understand  the  child  as  fully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  For  the  parent  and  teacher  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  diagnosis, 
prognosis  and  placement  of  exceptional 
children,  it  is  their  task  to  guarantee  the 
employment  of  qualified  clinical  person¬ 
nel  in  the  sch(K)l  systems  and  to  c(K)per- 
ate  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  clinician 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  most  feasible 
remedial  techni<|iie  for  the  alhwiation  of 
the  problems  presented. 
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is  jKThaps  no  greater  op- 
|)ortunity  for  s(K'ial  service  than 
teaching  exceptional  children. 
America  has  been  strengthened  and 
enriched  by  the  diversity  of  a|ititudes 
displayed  and  handicaps  overcome  by 
its  iK'ople. 

I.ducation  for  handicapped  and  gift* 
ed  pupils  is  based  on  respect  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences  and  belief  that  our 
sch(K)ls  should  cultivate  them.  The  sharp 
increase  of  late  in  instructional  programs 
for  children  with  marked  differences  in 
physical  and  psychological  characteris¬ 
tics  shows  a  growing  awareness  among 
both  educators  and  laymen  that  a  major 
res|K)nsibility  of  the  sch(K>ls  is  to  provide 
for  each  pupil  in  keeping  with  his  in¬ 
dividual  needs. 

While  today’s  teachers  in  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  sth(K)ls  are  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  to  provide  individuali/ed 
instruction  than  were  teachers  in  the 
past,  they  (juickly  jioint  out  that  regular 
classr(M)m  teachers  with  large  enroll¬ 
ments  have  neither  the  time  nor  special¬ 
ized  preparation  to  provide  for  such 
groups  of  pupils  as  the  blind,  |)artially 
seeing,  crippled,  special  health  cases, 
deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  siveech  handicap¬ 
ped,  mentally  retarded,  scxially  malad¬ 
justed,  and  gifted.  Yet  without  individu¬ 
alized  attention  manv  of  these  boys  and 


girls  may  remain  s(K'ially  and  economic¬ 
ally  de|Kndent.  But  given  a  school  pro¬ 
gram  designed  for  their  needs  these 
same  youngsters  will  be  more  likely  to 
make  their  maximum  contribution  to 
their  country.  W  hile  special  e(|uipment, 
housing,  grouping,  and  educational  pro¬ 
cedures  may  contribute  to  their  optimal 
development,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
the  teacher  wht)  is  central  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  scIkm)!  program. 

The  I'eacher  Shortage  in 
Special  Tducation' 

Ihe  Nation’s  scIkmiIs  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  in  a  relatively  short  |x‘ri(Hl 
of  time  in  serving  exceptional  children. 
But  much  is  yet  to  be  tione.  In  I9S4 
it  was  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
I.ducation  that  1 00, 000  specialists 
w(»uld  be  re«|uired  to  staff  the  needed 
six’cial  day  scIi(m)1s  and  classes,  hospi¬ 
tals,  convalescent  homes,  and  residen¬ 
tial  schools,  and  to  provide  the  needed 
itinerent  and  consultative  services.  At 
that  time  only  25,000  (or  one  <|uarter 
the  numlKT  necessary)  were  in  the  ser¬ 
vile  of  the  sch(M>ls. 

I’erhaps  the  major  obstacle  confront¬ 
ing  sch(K)l  systems  in  establishing  i»r  ex¬ 
panding  their  instructional  jrrograms  for 
till-  deviating  pupil  lias  licen  an  inability 
to  secure  (pialified  teachers.  In  all  ten 


I.  Ihis  section  and  the  next  draw  extensively  from  Collene  and  Vnivrrdty  ProKrann 
for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Vxceptional  (children  CL.  S.  Olixe  of  I.ducation  Itulletin 
l‘iS4,  No.  n)  prepared  by  Itomaine  I*.  Mackie  and  I.loyd  M.  Dunn.  (Copies  of  this  liulletin 
are  available  at  a  cost  of  ^5  cents  from  the  L’.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  G. 
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areas  of  exceptionality  the  slKirta^e  ap-  teachers  oi  the  deaf  and  blind,  and 

IK-ars  t»»  be  acute.  However,  the  bulle-  least  diflicult  to  employ  speech  correc* 

tin  College  and  (JniverUty  l*ruj^ram$  for  tionists  and  teachers  of  special  health 

the  Vreparalion  of  I'cachers  of  lixeep-  cases  (column  2). 

tKnial  Children  provides  some  guide-  A  comparison  of  the  requests  for 
lines  (as  of  1953)  on  the  relative  teachers  and  their  availability  is  of  in- 
reejuests  f<»r  an  availability  of  the  vari-  tercst.  Averaging  the  two  rank  orders 

ous  ty|K‘s  of  teachers.  Sujx'rvisory  per-  proviiles  a  com|X)site  score  which  serves 

sonnel  in  state  and  local  school  systems  as  a  crude  descriptive  measure  Ceolumn 

and  college  stalf  members  in  s|X‘cial  3 ).  When  this  was  done,  by  far  the 

education  were  asked  to  indicate  how  most  crucial  supply  and  demand  prob- 

maiiy  recjuests  they  received  for  the  vari-  lem  apjX'ared  to  exist  in  the  areas  of  the 

ous  ty|K's  of  sfX'cial  educators  and  how  deaf  and  mentally  retarded,  hollowing 
easy  or  diflic  ult  it  was  to  secure  them,  this  were  the  areas  of  the  hard  of  hear- 

llie  results  are  summari/ed  below':  ing,  scxially  maladjusted,  and  blind. 

Table  I 

AVAII  AHII  TTV  Of  I  XC  I  PTIONAI.  C:1IIIJ)HFN=‘ 


Hank  Order 

Area  of  Fxcejrtionality 

I  recjuency  of 
Ifecjuests 

(I; 

Difficulty  in 
Securing  leachers 
(2) 

Comjyosite 

Hank 

(3) 

MentaHy  retarded 

1* 

4 

2.5 

Sjxech  handicajijx-d 

2 

10- 

6 

Deaf 

3 

1* 

2 

1  lard  of  hearing 

4 

5 

4.5 

C>ipj)lc‘cl 

5 

8 

6.5 

Scxially  maladjusted 

6 

3 

4.5 

hhnci 

'  7.5 

2 

4.7 

Partially  siring 

7.5 

6 

6.7 

Sjxrial  health  cases 

9 

9 

9 

(lifted 

lO" 

7 

8.5 

2.  Ibid. 

a.  Most  rcsjuc'sts  or  cliniccilty. 

b.  I.<'.ist  rf‘(|cii-sls  or  cliHiciilty. 


The  greater  numix'r  of  recjuests  were  The  least  critical  shortages  were  in  the 

received  for  teachers  of  the  mentally  areas  of  the  s|x*cial  health  cases  and  the 

retarded  and  for  s|x*ech  correctionists  gifted,  followed  by  the  partially  seeing, 

(column  1 ).  Next  in  order  were  re-  crippled,  and  speech  handicapjx'cl.  This 

cjuests  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  hard  information  should  still  be  of  value  to 

of  hearing.  The  relatively  fewest  re-  jx-rsons  interested  in  selecting  an  area 

cjuests  were  for  teachers  of  the  gifted  of  exceptionality  for  which  to  prepare 

and  teachers  of  children  with  sjx*cial  themselves  for  teaching, 

health  jiroblems.  SchcM)!  administrators  If  these  data  were  gathered  today,  it 
are  finding  it  most  clifTicuIt  to  secure  is  the  writer’s  fxlief  that  the  relative 
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position  of  one  field  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  altered  in  at  least  one  respect.  ITie 
last  four  years  bas  seen  a  new  emphasis 
on  gifted  children  including  a  greater 
open-mindedness  concerning  the  merits 
of  homogenous  groupings  for  these  su¬ 
perior  youngsters.  As  a  result,  there 
seems  to  be  considerably  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  teachers  of  the  gifted  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  but  they  continue  to 
be  in  very  short  supply. 

Opportunities  for  Training 

In  the  United  States,  sfiecial  educa¬ 
tion  was  first  provided  the  severly  han¬ 
dicapped  groups,  namely  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  mentally  deficient,  through 
residential  schools.  This  residential 
sch(M)l  movement  began  in  the  182()’s. 
Hy  1900  most  states  had  established 
such  schcK)ls  to  serve  children  in  these 
three  areas  of  exceptionality.  During 
this  periml  specialized  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  was  largely  restricted  to  in-service, 
on-the-joh  training  at  the  institution  of 
employment. 

With  the  advent  of  the  day  sehord 
movement  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
l(Kal  school  systems  began  to  provide 
special  sc  h(x)ls  and  classes  for  such  less- 
severely  handicap|K‘d  youth  as  the 
spc-ech  handicapped,  partially  seeing, 
hard  of  hearing,  crippled  and  special 
health  cases,  and  the  educable  mentally 
retarded.  VV'ithin  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  strong  parent  pressure  to  serve 
the  more  severely  handicapped — blind, 
deaf,  and  severely  ( trainable)  mentally 
retarded — in  the  regular  puhlic  scIkk)!, 
and  to  provide  programs  for  the  gifted 
geared  to  their  abilities.  This  day  sch(K)l 
movement  has  created  the  neetl  for 
many  more  special  educators.  A  few 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Nation, 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century. 


began  to  provide  sequences  of  prepa¬ 
ration  for  s|x;cial  education  personnel. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  because  the  de¬ 
mand  for  teachers  has  so  outstripped 
supply,  many  collegiate  institutions  have 
become  active  in  preparing  such  teach¬ 
ers. 

1  he  U.  S.  Ofhee  of  I'ducation  hul- 
letin  listeil  in  f(K)tnote  one  provides  the 
most  recent  and  comprehensive  re|X)rt 
available  on  teacher  education  programs 
offered  during  the  regular  academic 
year,  1953-54.  In  that  year  a  total  of 
122  collegiate  institutions  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  offered  complete  specialized 
se(|uences  of  preparation  for  teachers  in 
one  or  more  areas  of  exceptionality.  'I’his 
represented  an  increase  of  some  70  |H*r 
cent  over  the  77  institutions  which  of¬ 
fered  programs  in  1949.  These  122 
centers  re|X)rted  a  total  of  284  se(|uences 
of  preparation.  Thus  on  the  average 
each  institution  had  facilities  to  train 
just  over  two  type's  of  special  educator. 

I'he  relative  emphasis  on  training  in 
the  various  areas  of  exceptionality  will 
Ik-  seen  from  an  examination  of  I’ahle 
2.  By  far  the  most  attention  has  hc-on 
paid  to  the  preparation  of  pc-rsonnel 
to  work  with  children  who  have  spc-ech 
and  hearing  difliculties.  There  were 
1 1  5  programs  available  to  persons  de¬ 
siring  to  iK-come  spc-ech  correctionists 
and  another  90  for  training  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing.  Since 
many  elements  of  commonality  exist  in 
the  preparation  of  spe-er  h  correctionists, 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  teachers  of  the 
hard  of  hearing,  m<tst  of  the  universities 
with  a  program  in  one  of  these  areas 
offered  a  complete  or  partial  program  in 
one  or  both  of  the  others. 

'The  next  greatest  emphasis  was  on 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  men¬ 
tally  retardc-d,  with  40  sequences  of 
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preparation  offered.  I'ollowing  this  was  tally  retarded,  and  the  relatively  little 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  crip-  attention  bein^  given  to  preparing  teach- 
pled  with  1  3  programs  reported.  Pros-  ers  of  the  blind  and  the  gifted, 
pective  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  In  the  United  States  in  past  years, 
gifted  had  fewest  opportunities  for  the  predominant  philosophy  concerning 
training.  In  fact,  in  all  of  the  United  the  training  of  special  education  person- 
States  in  1953  only  three  universities  nel  has  been  that  specialized  preparation 
offered  sequences  for  training  teachers  should  lx.*  taken  after  a  teacher  has  had 
of  the  blind  and  only  two  had  sequences  preparation  as  a  regular  classnxjm  tcach- 
of  preparation  for  teachers  of  the  gifted,  er  and  has  acijuired  some  regular  class- 
CSee  the  Office  of  Fducation  bulletin  room  teaching  experience.  Since  the  ba- 
for  the  names  and  addresses  of  colleges  sic  State  certification  requirement  for  be- 
and  universities  offering  programs.)  ginning  teachers  is  usually  a  bachelor’s 

Table  2* 

SUMMAMY  f)F  IMKXiHAMS  FOH  THAINING  TFACHFRS  OF 
I  XC  I  PTIO.NAI  (  Mil  DHFN,  1953-54  (IN  TUF  122  COFFFGIATE 

iNsrn  u  rioNS  hi  poh  riNc;  oni;  oh  mohf  si:qufnces 

OF  PHFPAHATION.) 

Area  of  llxceptionality  Number  of  programs 

Grand  Total  . . . ..  . . .  284 

Speech  correction . 

V.ducatiott  of  the: 

deaf  . . 

harti  of  hearing _ 

blind  - _ _ 

partiallv  seeing  . 

crippled  . . . . 

s|K‘cial  health  conditions 

mentally  retarded  . 

Mxially  maladjusted _ 

gifted  . .  . . 

ibkf  ” 

The  numlxr  of  students  majoring  in  degree,  the  undergraduate  program  Ix*- 
these  various  S|X‘cial  education  programs  came  one  of  general  teacher  preparation, 
may  lx  of  interest  to  the  reader.  Table  'Thus,  s|xciali/ed  preparation  was  re- 
3  summarizes  the  figures  for  each  of  served  for  the  Master’s  level.  In  recent 
the  areas  of  exceptionality,  and  at  each  years  there  has  been  some  shift  from 
of  the  three  levels  of  instruction.  The  this  position.  More  and  more  teacher- 
data  corroborate  the  evidence  in  Table  education  institutions  and  State  depart- 
2,  revealing  again  the  relatively  strong  ments  of  education  have  develoixd  re- 
emphasis  placed  on  preparing  speech  quirements  whereby  teacher  candidates 
correctionists  and  teachers  of  the  men-  can  follow  a  parallel  pattern  of  prepa- 


115 


22 

68 

3 

6 

13 

5 

40 

10 

2 
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ration  at  the  uniier^raduate  level,  Rain-  trend  will  be  toward  undergraduate 
ing  certitication  upon  graduation  as  both  preparation.  Apparently  there  is  little 
a  regular  classnxHn  teacher  and  a  teach-  likelih(KHl  that  the  strong  demand  for 
er  in  one  of  the  areas  of  exceptionality,  special  educators  can  be  met  through 
This  trend  is  reflected  by  the  enrollment  graduate  instruction  alone — desirable  as 
figures  in  Table  3.  this  may  be. 


Table  3 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDFNT  MAJORING  IN  THF  SPFCJAI. 

i:ducation  pr(x;ram,  1953-54* 


Area 

Total 

Number  of  Students 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

Master’s  Doctor’s 

Grand  total  . - . 

...  3773 

2368 

1242 

163 

Speech  correction  . . 

...  2330 

1721 

512 

97 

V.ilucatum  of  the: 

deaf  . - . . 

...  195 

82 

104 

9 

hard  of  hearing . . . 

61 

16 

38 

7 

blind  . 

33 

3 

30 

partiallv  seeing  . 

30 

17 

12 

1 

crippled 

..  156 

64 

91 

1 

special  health  condition 

60 

44 

16 

mentallv  retarded  _ _ 

...  805 

396 

365 

44 

sociallv  maladjusted  . 

82 

23 

56 

3 

gifted  . 

2  1 

2 

18 

1 

4.  n)id. 


The  preponderance  of  preparation  of  Only  163  students  were  specifically 
speech  correctionists  was  at  the  under-  engaged  in  tlcKtoral  programs  in  1953- 
graduate  level.  In  most  of  the  other  nine  54  in  the  areas  listed  in  Fable  3 
areas  the  trend  was  n*)t  so  clear.  For  (^another  45  doctoral  candidates  were 
example,  in  mental  retardation  almost  emphasi/ing  two  or  more  areas  of  ex- 
as  many  students  were  working  at  the  ceptionality).  f)f  the  163,  97  were 
graduate  level  as  at  the  undergraduate  pursuing  advanced  graduate  instruction 
level.  A  similar  condition  prevailed  in  in  speech  pathologv  and  44  in  mental 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  In  four  areas,  retardatir)n.  Not  one  person  was  en- 
thc  bulk  of  the  preparation  was  at  the  gaged  in  dmtoral  study  in  the  educa- 
Master’s  level — education  of  teachers  of  tion  of  the  blind  or  the  education  of 
the  hard  of  hearing,  blind,  socially  mal-  children  with  special  handicapping 
adjusted  and  gifted.  However,  even  in  conditions;  only  one  [mtsoh  each  was 
these  four  fields  it  would  be  the  writer’s  working  at  the  d(Ktoral  level  in  the  areas 
speculation  that,  when  these  data  are  of  the  partially  seeing,  crippled,  and 
again  collated  in  an»)ther  five  years,  the  gifted.  'Fhe  paucity  of  |H*rsons  who  are 
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scxunng  doctur's  degrees  in  special  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  has  created 
a  major  harrier  to  extending  college  and 
university  jirograms  lor  the  preparation 
of  s|K-cial  education  (KTsonnel,  and  in 
providing  administrative  and  supervis¬ 
ory  services  in  state  and  local  scluxil 
systems.  \V  hile  a  very  grave  need  exists 
for  teachers  oi  the  handicap|K'd  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
critical  shortage  will  he  met  until  more 
college  profeswirs  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators  are  available  for  pre-service  and 
in  service  training  of  jic-rsonnel. 

/Vo/icic’wcies  for  Teaching 
I'xccptional  CMUlrcn 

What  com|H'tencies  are  needed  hy 
teachers  of  exceptional  children,  over 
and  alxive  those  needed  by  a  regular 
classroom  teac  her?  I  low  do  these  s|X‘c  ial 
skills  and  abilities  vary  from  one  area  of 
exceptionality  to  another?  How  much 
s|)eciali/ed  jirejiaration  is  needed  in  the 
various  areas  of  exceptionality?  These 
cjiiestions  have  Ixen  subjects  of  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  through  an  extensive  study 
(Jualificalion  ami  Vreparation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  l.xct'piioual  (Jiihlrcn  conducted 
by  the  Chief  of  the  section  "F'xceptional 
C  hildren  and  Youth”  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  I'.clucation,  Homaine  F.  Mackic. 

This  project  was  initiated  in  1952 
and  is  nearing  completion.  Uncompass- 
ed  in  it  are  I  3  sub-studies  on  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  com|K‘tencies  needed  bv  teachers 
of  the:  (1)  blind,  (2)  crippled,  (3) 
deaf,  (4)  gifted,  (5)  hard  of  hearing, 
(6)  mentally  retarded,  (7)  partiallv 
seeing,  (8)  scxially  maladjusted,  (9) 
spexial  health  cases,  (  10)  speech  handi- 
cap|H‘cl  children,  (11)  state  directors 
and  supervisors  of  special  education, 
(12)  l(xal  su|HTvisorv  personnel  in  the 
education  of  exceptional  children,  and 


(13^  college  and  university  instructors 
engaged  in  teacher  preparation  programs 
in  special  education. 

Six  of  a  series  of  bulletins  which  will 
reiKirt  on  aspects  of  the  study  have  been 
published  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7)  and  are 
available  through  the  U.  S.  Government 
I’rinting  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Lach  s|K‘ils  out  in  detail  the  distinctive 
skills  and  abilities  needed  by  educators 
in  the  particular  area  of  s{x;cial  educa¬ 
tion  under  consideration. 

Ihese  S|x;ciali/.cd  skills,  understand¬ 
ings,  and  abilities  were  studied  through 
two  techniejues.  f  irst,  in  each  of  the  1 3 
areas  listed  above,  a  group  of  outstand¬ 
ing  s|X‘cialists  sought,  through  commit¬ 
tee  work,  to  describe  the  distinctive 
competencies  needed  by  the  particular 
special  education  group  for  which  they 
had  major  concern;  each  committee  pre¬ 
pared  a  detailed,  narrative  report.  Sec¬ 
ond,  through  the  medium  of  a  scries  of 
inejuiry  forms,  special  educators  in  each 
of  the  same  1 3  areas  expressed  their 
views  on  the  specialized  skills  and  abil¬ 
ities  they  consider  basic  for  teachers  of 
exceptional  children  in  their  speciali¬ 
zation. 

This  study  may  considerably  alter  ex¬ 
isting  practices  in  training  the  various 
ty|X’s  of  educators  who  work  with  and 
for  exceptional  children.  Since,  for  the 
first  time,  a  comprehensive  list  of  s|X‘ci- 
lic  competencies  will  lx*  available  as  bas¬ 
ic  ingredients  to  teacher  preparation 
sequences,  the  conventional  sc*ries  of 
course's  usually  offered  by  colleges  and 
universities  may  lx  considerably  mcxli- 
fied.  riie  bulletins  re|M)rting  on  the 
study  should  be  of  value  in  guiding  |x*r- 
sons  considering  the  selection  of  special 
education  as  a  career,  ft  should  be  of 
help  to  teachers  in  the  field  in  further¬ 
ing  their  ow  n  professional  development. 
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to  supervisors  and  administrators  in  the 
selection  of  personnel,  and  to  state  and 
local  departments  of  education  in  es¬ 
tablishing  certiiication  and  employment 
standards. 

llegioual  Vlanuiu^ 

One  region  of  the  United  States  is 
making  progress  in  studying  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  regional  training  programs  as 
a  metluxl  of  alleviating  the  critical 
shortage  of  teachers  f»)r  exceptional 
children.  States  included  in  this  region 
are:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 

I  lorida,  (Georgia,  Kentucky, '  Diuisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  C^irolina,  I’ennessee, 
Texas,  West  Virginia,  and  V'irginia. 
These  states  handed  together  in  1949 
to  form  the  Semthern  llegional  I’duca- 
tion  hoard’'  Inrause  the  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  economy  of  the  South  hatl  created 
heavy  demands  on  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  to  |)rovide  many  t\pes  of  profession¬ 
al  personnel.  Its  prime  pur|X)se  has  been 
to  aid  the  States  in  achieving  (jualitv 
and  economy  in  graduate,  professional 
and  technical  education  through  region¬ 
wide  planning  and  action,  aiul  through 
avoiding  unneccessary  du|)lication.  Up 
until  1954  S.H.li.H.  had  not  partici¬ 
pated  in  regional  planning  in  the  field 
of  the  professional  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers,  dealing  instead  with  such  areas  as 
njedicine,  nursing,  veterinary  medicine, 
sjR'ial  wf)rk,  forestry,  and  others.  How¬ 
ever,  over  the  years  the  Hoard  had  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  re<|uests  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  regional  programs  for  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  of  exceptional  children. 

In  1954,  it  initiated  such  a  study 
aimed  at  ascertaining  whether  the  criti¬ 


cal  shortage  could  lx*  alleviated  through 
a  plan  of  regional  action  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  training  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  personnel.  Through  an  extensive 
study  of  supply  and  demand,  aiul  Ix*- 
cause  the  need  was  so  great  in  each  of 
the  States  C  1 )  it  was  recommended  that 
each  of  the  1 6  states  would  need  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  own  supply  of  s|x*ech  correc- 
tionists,  and  teachers  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  crippled,  and  hard  of  hearing. 
However,  it  was  recommended  that  at 
least  one  program  Ix’  established  in  the 
South  for  training  teachers  of  the  blind, 
teachers  of  the  partially  seeing,  and 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  that  one  or 
more  (|uality  programs  at  the  dfKtorate 
level  Ik*  established  to  prepare  spetial 
education  staff  memlM-rs  for  c«)lleges  and 
universities,  and  for  state  and  IfRal  ile- 
p.irtments  of  education. 

To  implement  these  recommendations 
the  Hoard  has  em|)loyed  William  U. 
(leer  as  a  full-time  staff  memiRT  to  as¬ 
sist  in  developing  this  program.  The 
Southern  Hegional  C'ouncil  for  the  I'du- 
eation  of  I’xeejitionality  was  created  by 
th(‘  Hoard  to  advise  on  determining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  pr«)gram.  I  lie 
Hoard  now  plans  to  assist  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  regional  programs,  in  re¬ 
cruiting  te.-icher  (andidates  to  the  field, 
in  securing  scholarships  for  prosjH-etive 
students,  and  in  fostering  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  educational  need  of 
handicapped  persons.  IVmi,  the  Hoaril  is 
actively  prtRceding  to  work  out  plans 
with  certain  of  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  the  South  for  the  estahlishment 
of  the  regional  programs  recommended 
afxive.  Since  it  is  likely  that  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  mav  have  encoun- 


S.  This  is  an  orKani/atinn  composed  of  the  Kovernf)rs  plus  three  other  prrsons  from 
each  of  the  16  Southr-astern  Statr'S. 
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temi  similar  problems  to  those  arising;  implications  for  teacher  training  en- 
in  the  South,  this  prtKcclure  may  have  deavors  in  other  regions  of  the  Nation. 
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and  the  Exiucational  Program;  I  hi-  Principal 
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and  Plant  Management  and  Institutional  Be- 


lations;  and  Ehe  High  SchiH)l  and  Its  Gom- 
munity.  'Ihroughout  the  approach  is  entirely 
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sent  an  organized  summary  of  the  major  con- 
temiHirary  theories  of  personality.  The  authors 
have  certainly  achieved  this  purpose  and  their 
work  stands  a  complete,  readable,  and  ac¬ 
curate  one-volume  treatment  of  a  phase  of 
psychology  which  is  commanding  so  much  at¬ 
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will  find  this  an  excellent  work. — W.  P.  S. 
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Children  with  Speech  Handicaps 

1.  Ainsworth,  Stanley,  Speech  Correction  Methods.  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1948. 

2.  llackus,  O.  L.,  Speech  in  education.  New  York:  Lonj^ans,  Green  & 
Ca).,  1943,  358  pp. 

3.  l  airhanks,  G.,  Practical  Voice  Practice.  New  York:  Harper  and  Bros., 

1944. 

4.  Johnson,  W  endell,  et  al.  Speech  Handicapped  School  Children.  (Rev.) 
New  York:  llarjKT  Bros.,  1954. 

5.  Johnson,  W'endell  ri'd.)  Stuttering  in  Children  and  Adults.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.:  Univer.  of  .Minn.  Press,  1955.  472  pp. 

6.  Stiiuhheld,  S.  M.  and  Young,  I].  II.,  Children  with  Delayed  or  Defec¬ 
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and  WorkhiMtk.  New  York:  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  New 
York  L'niversity,  Bellevue  Medical  (’enter,  1955.  69  pp. 

8.  Van  Ri|K-r,  G.,  Speech  Correction:  Principles  and  Methods.  New  York: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1947.  (Rev.)  470  pp. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Hi.ow,  liuoi.KS,  Hi.dw.  Ky  Merritt  Par- 
melea  Alhn.  N.  Y.  IxitiKnians,  Cr«<‘n.  1956. 
$j.oo. 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  (livil  War  that  will 
appeal  to  luKh  !>(h(K)l  people.  Younf(  Hick 
O’Shay  enlists  in  the  Union  Army  and  sees 
service  with  the  dashinK  cavalry  K^neral,  Phil 
Sheridan.  The  closinK  canipaiKns  of  the  War 
Between  'I  h(  States  are  traced  with  power 
and  iniaKination. — Pait.  /.ankowk;!! 

I'oHi-sT  Hanoi  H.  By  John  J.  I'loherty. 
Philadelphia.  J.  P.  I  ippincott.  1956.  $2.75. 

1  he  heroism  ami  hard  work  of  the  men 
who  Kuard  our  timlKT  are  portrayt-d  in  this 
excitinK  volume.  llair-raisitiK  accounts  of 
smoke  junipinK  and  adventure  in  the  wcxkIs 
are  balanced  hy  interestiiiK  and  useful  in¬ 
formation  alxiut  a  HanKer's  career.  The  meth¬ 
ods  and  trainiiiK  of  these  preservers  of  tlie 
American  forests  are  also  explained.  Some 
fine  photoKtaphs  add  to  the  value  of  the  Ixxik. 

— Pai'i.  Zankowic:h 


Mankind  Aoainst  hie  Kii.i.ers.  By 
James  llemminK-  N.  Y.  Ixinipnans,  Green. 
1956.  $;t.OO. 

Here  is  a  Ixxik  dealing  with  health  on  a 
world  scale.  AlthoiiKh  primarily  for  young 
people,  its  pages  will  hold  and  challenge  old¬ 
er  readers  as  well.  The  author  takes  the  read¬ 
er  on  the  adventurous  journey  through  his¬ 
tory,  pointing  out  man’s  striving  to  under¬ 
stand  and  master  pestilential  diseases.  The 
pattern  of  achievement  is  carefully  developed 
as  episrxies  of  inspiration,  daring,  ingenuity, 
and  determination  arc  pres<-nti*d.  There  are 
helpful  drawings  and  revealing  photographs. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Dfseht  Drama.  By  Iona  Hiser.  N.  Y. 
Alx’lard-Schuman.  1956.  $3.00. 

Youngsters  inti'rested  in  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  will  find  this  Ixxik  especially  interesting. 
Using  a  conversational  style,  the  author  pre- 
stmts  stories  of  the  curious  plants  and  animals 
of  the  Southwest  region  of  the*  United  States. 
1  he  many  photographs  and  drawings  add  to 
the  interest  of  this  btxik. — Paul  Zankowich 


Education  and  the  Good  Life 

liy  I  lU’DRICK  MAYi;n 
Vnirersity  of  Hedlands,  Rcdlatids,  California 

Education  represents  the  yearn-  No  magic  formula  can  be  given,  but  it 
ing  for  the  g(X)d  life.  In  every  ap|X'ars  clear  that  a  well-functioning 
generation  it  will  be  interpreted  body  is  the  foundation.  I’liose  educators 
in  a  different  way,  for  as  man  advances  who  ignore  the  biological  basis  of  man, 
new  needs  and  new  {X)ssihilities  arise,  just  do  not  observe  sharply,  and  they 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  it  would  have  are  unrealistic.  Physical  well-being  adds 
tx'en  thought  impossible  that  millions  to  /est  in  our  strivings  and  gives  us  a 
of  students  would  go  to  college  in  the  feeling  of  completeness.  \Vc  have  never 
United  States,  and  that  high  schrx)l  edu-  explored  completely  the  resources  of  our 
cation  would  become  almost  universal;  senses.  Few  of  us  are  able  to  observe 
two  hundred  years  from  now,  if  not  sharply;  few  of  us  are  completely  sen- 
sooner,  college  education  may  become  as  sitive  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
prevalent  as  high  sch(X)I  education  is 

today.  Physical  Health 

riiis  does  not  imply  that  mere  ex-  Often,  the  joy  of  life  is  inhibited  by 
tension  of  education  will  create  happi-  the  medieval  juTspective  which  l(X)ked 
ness  or  automatic  progress.  Quantita-  with  disdain  upon  the  world  of  matter 
tive  expansion  of  education  dws  not  which  regarded  the  Ixxly  as  a  source 

prevent  dictatorship,  as  the  exiK'riences  imperfection.  VV'as  not  the  Ixxly  the 
of  the  Ciermans  under  Hitler  indicate,  seed  of  sin?  Was  not  the  body  subject 
I’he  C'.ermans,  before  Hitler,  represent-  a  thousand  temptations?  Had  not  the 
ed  one  of  the  most  civili/ed  nations  in  great  saints  lived  a  life  of  celibacy?  Yet, 
the  world,  yet  they  succumbcul  to  the  ^t.  Francis  had  already  pointed  out  that 
temptations  of  dictatorship.  F'.ducation  salvation  and  spirituality  depend  on 
to  be  successful  must  lx*  (jualitative  as  I'wc,  not  on  the  negation  of  the  joys  of 
well  as  <|uantitative,  must  touch  our  hfe. 

sense  of  morality  as  well  as  our  intiT  This  /est  for  existence  is  el(x|uently 
lect.  How  can  the  g(xxl  life  he  found?  represented  in  Walt  Whitman: 

1,0,  IxkIv  and  soul  —  this  land, 

My  own  Manhattan  with  spires,  and  the  sparkling  an<i  hiirryiiiK 
tides,  and  the  ships. 

The  varied  and  ample  land,  the  S<iuth  and  the  North  in  the 
lixht,  Ohio’s  shores  and  the  flashinK  Missouri, 

And  ever  the  far-spreading  prairies  cover’d  with  grass  and  corn 
To,  the  most  excellent  sun  so  calm  and  haughty. 

The  violet  and  purple  morn  with  fust-felt  breezr-s, 

The  gentle  soft-br)rn  measureless  light. 

The  miracle  spreading  bathing  all,  the  fulbll’d  noon. 

The  coming  c^ve  delicious,  the  welcome  night  and  the  stars. 

Over  my  cities  shining  all,  enveloping  man  and  land. 
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Mental  Hygiene 

I'.ducators  ought  to  create  a  perspec¬ 
tive  «»f  sanity,  and  they  ought  to  he  con¬ 
scious  of  the  principles  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  Sch(K)ls  fail  when  they  do  not 
give  a  balanced  program,  when  they  es- 
tahlish  no  creative  outlets  for  children, 
and  when  they  over-emphasi/e  work, 
keeping  play  to  a  minimum.  Tradition¬ 
ally,  in  our  educational  system  the  spirit 
of  c<mi|x*tilion  has  been  cherished;  to¬ 
day  we  favor  more  the  ideal  of  cfK)pera- 
tion.  Oitics  of  the  new  educational  ap- 
proadi  have  often  said  that  such  a 
nmcept  of  life  is  unrealistic,  that  when 
the  student  enters  the  adult  world  he 
will  have  to  get  used  to  a  Darwinian 
jungle  in  which  only  the  strong  can 
survive.  Hut  in  business  also,  we  are 
learning  the  importance  of  human  re¬ 
lations,  and  if  the  inlUience  of  our 
scIhmiIs  is  strong  enough,  then  sexiety 
will  feel  their  idealistic  impact.  Our  tusk 
in  life  is  not  merely  to  adjust;  w  e  shouUl 
struggle  against  premature  adjustment 
and  adjustment  on  a  low  plane;  rather 
our  task  is  to  lire  profoundly  and  mean¬ 
ingfully. 

Such  an  existence  cannot  be  realized 
without  understanding  sfKiety.  We  be¬ 
come  fully  human  onlv  through  social 
relationships.  At  first,  when  we  are  very 
voting,  we  are  only  concerned  with  our 
own  neeils;  we  tend  to  be  egwentric; 
some,  of  course,  never  outgrow  this  con¬ 
dition;  hut,  as  we  become  more  mature, 
we  recognize  the  joys  of  sivaring,  and 
we  strive  for  mutuality  ami  reciprexity. 
Many  indivitluals  live  a  twisted  life  be¬ 
cause  they  are  frustratetl  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  relationships;  our  marriage  prob¬ 
lems,  as  the  divorce  rate  indicates,  are 
indeed  complex.  Here  again  education 
can  help  by  clarifying  values,  bv  over¬ 
coming  ignorance,  by  increasing  eco¬ 


nomic  efficiency,  by  more  scientific 
studies,  and,  above  ail,  by  better  person¬ 
al  counseling. 

.Many  educators  believe  that  if  more 
money  were  spent  for  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delin({uency  and  for  better 
guidance  facilities,  our  crime  bill  could 
he  cut  in  half.  We  usually  try  to  change 
the  criminal  offender  when  he  is  an 
adult;  we  treat  psycho-neurotic  problems 
when  they  have  become  serious,  instead 
of  starting  therapy  when  children  are 
young  and  plastic,  and  when  their  be¬ 
havior  can  be  reconstructed. 

A  mature  understanding  of  the  self 
will  avoid  the  extremes  of  egoism  and 
submergence  in  a  social  group.  The  ego¬ 
tist  is  a  blind  man,  for  he  can  see  only 
his  own  interests,  and  he  is  callous  to- 
W’ard  others.  Hut  it  is  just  as  dangerous, 
as  existentialist  thinkers  jxiint  out,  to 
tr\'  to  lose  oneself  in  a  cause  or  to  sub¬ 
merge  one’s  |X‘rsonality  in  a  group.  Un¬ 
less  individuality  is  fully  cultivated,  we 
lose  the  essential  joy  of  living  and  we 
constantly  escajx;  into  forms  of  un¬ 
reality. 

T(K)  many,  tcxlay,  have  jobs  which 
they  dislike  thoroughly  and  which  offer 
no  challenge  to  their  creative  talents. 
Vixational  counstding,  thus,  is  especial¬ 
ly  im|X)rtant  in  our  scIxk)!  sytem.  What 
could  be  worse  than  an  existence  of 
monotony,  of  going  to  work  at  9  o’chxk, 
hxiking  at  the  time-chxk  every  hour, 
taking  an  hour  off  for  lunch,  and  then 
returning  home  at  5  o’chxk,  weary  and 
dissatisfied.  The  teciching  profession 
may  be  under-paid,  but  it  is  a  welcome 
relief  from  drudgery.  The  giKxl  teacher 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  novelty  in 
his  class-r(K)m,  of  discovering  original 
talents,  of  helping  others,  and  thus 
building  a  Ix^tter  future  for  sexiety. 
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Art 

Our  life  is  incomplete  without  es¬ 
thetic  activity.  Did  not  Nict/sche  say 
that  life  would  be  tragedy  without  mu¬ 
sic?  Did  not  Schoperhauer  assert  that 
art  is  a  direct  key  to  reality?  In  our  es¬ 
thetic  life  we  achieve  both  more  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  more  subjectivity.  Thus, 
a  great  writer,  like  Dante,  could  achieve 
almost  a  universal  perspective  in  his 
Dirinv  Comedy;  his  personal  sorrows 
and  defeats  could  be  forgotten  in  his 
vision  of  heaven,  hell,  and  purgatory. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  become  more 
conscious  of  his  own  personality,  his 
own  desires,  and  his  own  love  for  Bea¬ 
trice,  the  symlx)!  of  perfection. 

As  we  Ix'come  interested  in  art,  not 
only  as  spectators,  but  as  participants, 
life  has  a  new  meaning  for  us.  As  Ko¬ 
koschka  said,  a  blade  of  grass  may  he 
more  significant  than  a  king,  a  land- 
sva|H‘  may  have  greater  depth  than  a 
hig  mansion.  I'his  means,  as  Blake 
wrote  in  Auguries  of  Innocence: 

“To  see  the  world  in  a  grain  of  sand. 
And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower; 

Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand. 
And  eternity  in  an  hour.” 

W’e  notice  as  we  study  the  history  of 
civili/ation  how  art  characteri/.es  the 
soul  of  man.  Material  remains  often 
are  more  transitory  than  the  works  of 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  the  United  States  as  in  an¬ 
cient  Home,  we  borrow  t(H)  much  from 
other  nations  and  we  are  t(H)  utilitarian 
in  our  concept  of  art.  U’e  do  not  patron¬ 
ize  creative  artists  sufficiently. 

The  reader  may  object,  ami  |X)int  to 
our  sponsorship  of  svmphony  orchestras, 
our  magnificent  museums,  and  our  vast 
attendance  at  concerts  of  various  types. 
Still  wc  arc  interested  mainly  in  the 


technician,  rather  than  the  creator  of 
art.  Poets  have  a  difficult  time  finding 
an  audience;  American  composers  usual¬ 
ly  are  neglected  by  their  contemporaries; 
writers  who  do  not  appeal  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  taste  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  work 
published.  The  drama  of  ideas  suffers, 
because  the  audience  wants  action  and 
sex,  and  is  impatient  with  abstractions. 
In  this  respcTt,  our  sclimds  have  not 
bc'cn  t(H)  successful  in  raising  the  taste 
of  the  public,  or  in  im|iroving  our  level 
of  culture. 

II 

Science  gives  a  (juantitative  basis  for 
culture.  It  reduces  (|iialities  to  mathe¬ 
matical  units,  and  thus  nature  can  he 
controlled  by  man.  Science  teaches  us 
that  reason  must  be  used  concretely,  and 
that  it  is  expanded  through  the  use  of 
invention.  Science  is  a  scaial  matter.  VV'e 
usually  think  only  of  spectacular  scien¬ 
tists,  like  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  I'.instein, 
arul  we  forget  that  their  researches  de¬ 
pended  on  the  collalK)ration  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  unknown  scientists  who  came 
Indore  them. 

The  world  of  the  scientist  is  in  many 
ways  like  the  universe  of  Spinoza.  It  al¬ 
lows  no  place  for  individual  bias  and 
desire;  it  is  subject  to  laws  which  go 
bc'vond  caprice.  Doc*s  it  reveal  a  com¬ 
pletely  deterministic  structure?  'Phe  an¬ 
swer  is  in  the  negative,  as  Peirce  al¬ 
ready  has  pointed  out.  T(»  lx.*  sure,  the 
law  of  causality  can  be  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  nature,  hut  there  is  no 
necessity  in  causalitv,  and  indetermin¬ 
ism  plavs,  according  to  Heisenberg,  a 
large  role  in  nuclear  science.  VVe  use 
scientific  laws  as  |nistulates  to  control 
nature  for  the  Ix-nefit  of  man. 

I'he  changes  which  science  has  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  United  States  are  indeed 
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breath-taking.  Our  life  has  become 
mechanised.  We  travel,  today,  to  New 
York  faster  than  our  ancestors  traveled 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Distant 
countries  have  become  our  neighhMjrs. 

No  student  should  graduate  from 
high  school  or  college  without  under¬ 
standing  the  meaning  of  the  scientilic 
method.  Should  not  the  tentativeness, 
hypothetical  spirit,  and  the  strict  re¬ 
gard  for  truth,  which  we  have  in 
scienie,  Ik*  ap|)lied  to  our  social  insti¬ 
tutions?  Should  we  not  avoid  in  our 
|)olitiial  and  economic  thinking  a  priori 
theories?  Should  we  not  examine  1k‘- 
liefs  according  t«)  their  evidence? 

Ileligion  adils  to  science  by  its  stress 
uiMiii  ideal  values  and  by  indicating  that 
ideals  are  not  impractical,  hut  essential 
for  successful  living.  Many  of  us  live  by 
expc'diency,  with  a  dual  standard;  one 
for  ourselves  and  one  for  scK'iety.  Many 
of  us  worship  tribal  idols;  others  are 
serfs  to  an  omnipotent  party.  Some  re¬ 
gard  religion  as  a  form  of  ccK'rcion,  and 
feel  that  only  they  have  a  key  to  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that  anyone  who  diifers  is 
bound  for  damnation. 

Faitb  and  action  must  combine.  If 
religion  is  only  theolofiy',  it  becomes  an 
escape  from  reality.  If  religion  is  only 
ritual,  it  becomes  a  metaphysical  form 
of  p(H-try.  Uben  religion  is  applied  to 
our  daily  life,  when  it  transforms  stK'ial 
institutions,  it  fulfills  a  central  function 
in  civilization  and  narrows  the  gap  Ik'- 
tween  Utopia  and  actuality. 

W'e  need,  above  all,  in  our  tjuest  for 
a  g(KKl  life,  a  constructive  philosophy. 


Pessimists  may  say  that  our  existence 
is  futile;  that  an  evil  will  governs  the 
universe;  and  that  all  is  vanity;  but  such 
a  view  is  basically  insincere.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Schopenhauer,  the  great  German 
jK-ssimist,  said  that  fame  is  vanity  and 
then  asked  his  disciples  to  save  all  the 
reviews  of  his  IBooks.  To  Schopenhauer, 
life  was  tragedy,  but  when  he  was  ill 
he  went  to  a  d(x;tor,  trying  to  prolong 
"the  tragedy." 

Phis  criticism  of  pessimism  docs  not 
mean  that  we  should  all  become  con¬ 
firmed  optimists  and  overl(X)k  the  evils 
of  human  existence.  Most  contempor¬ 
ary  writers,  like  Faulkner,  Sartre,  Berto, 
Moravia,  Capcjte,  Mailer,  Bowles,  and 
r.  S.  Idiot,  are  rather  somber  about  the 
pros|H‘Cts  for  the  future.  They  picture 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man,  and  man’s 
failure  to  adjust  to  civilization.  Tragedy 
in  art  may  deepen  our  understanding 
and  may  give  us  a  more  realistic  basis 
for  our  faith. 

Still  the  teacher  ought  to  be  an  op¬ 
timist.  Ilis  attitude  toward  his  students 
ought  to  be  one  of  encouragement  and 
bo|K‘fullness.  Life  will  present  enough 
obstacles,  discouragement  will  come 
later,  and  perhaps  even  defeat.  'Fhus  the 
sch(K)l-room  ought  to  be  an  oasis  of  hope. 
When  the  teacher  sees  the  spark  of 
creativity  in  his  students,  his  faith  ra¬ 
diates,  and  it  contributes  to  a  new  per¬ 
spective.  File  teacher  can  never  be  a 
defeatist,  for  is  he  not  the  surgeon  of 
the  spirit?  F.ducation  thus  becomes  the 
citadel  of  the  g(XKl  life. 


Two  Eyes  Can  Be 

Worse  Than  One 

lly  I  ill  1)1  I?K  K  w.  mioc  k 

Optometrist,  Visual  (.'.ousnltant 
Morse  lleadiufi  ('.enter,  Staten  Is.,  V'. 


11  IS  A  ratlicr  ()l)\i()us  fad,  readily 
Ixiriie  out  by  observation,  that  most 
animals  can  be  e(|ually  diviiled 
leii^tliuise  into  left  aiul  ri^bt  halves.  If 
tlie  fiead  is  ineluded  in  this  ima^inary 
splitting,  each  ball  retains  l>ut  half  a 
nose,  flail  a  moutli  and  ball  a  ebin,  but 
a  complete  eye,  a  complete  ear  and, 
str.iiiKC  to  say,  a  (nearly)  complete 
brain.  Ibe  symmetry  of  tlie  body  of 
animals  and  liumans  seems  nature's  way 
of  y>ainin^  stability  and  motibility  for 
the  ory’anism. 

It  is  not  just  an  idle  sayiny;  that  two 
eves  see  more  than  one,  two  ears  liear 
more  than  one,  or  that  two  bands 
achieve  more  than  one.  It  seems,  tberc-- 
fore,  rather  strange  that,  while  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  tiu*  buman  embrvo  pro- 
crecls  with  lull  symmetrv,  tlie  decclop- 
mental  prcKCsses  alter  liirtb  tend, toward 
"prerc-rences,”  a  selection  of  sides. 

I*svc boloy>ists  have  lony>  noted  that, 
before  the  infant  is  half  a  year  old,  one 
arm  leads  strony;lv  in  aiiproacli,  tlie 
movement  of  the  other  lieiny»  partly  or 
eompletelv  suppre-ssed.^  (lesell-  lias  told 
the  interesting  storv  of  the  see  saw  rival* 
rv  between  pairs  of  ory>ans  until  an  ade- 
(|uate  and  eflective  eombination  finally 
develops  with  tlie  distinct  leadership  of 
one  side,  usually  the  riy'lit,  as  far  as 
liancledness  is  concerned.  A  less  ofivious 
hut  seeminy'Iy  similar  struy't’le  Iwtween 


the  sense  ory>ans  seems  to  be  part  of  tlie 
normal  m.iturational  development.  As 
f.ir  as  the  eyes  are  eoneerned,  tins  struy>- 
y>le  seems  to  lie  (|uite  sliort  lived  in  nor¬ 
mal  buman  infants. 

Development  (»f  normal  relations 
hetueen  the  two  eyes 

Some  years  ay>o  Miss  |{iny>  C  buny> 

I  inn  made  a  n^'iietie  study  of  visual  Im-* 
liavior  in  the  buman  inlant  from  birth 
to  six  niontbs.  1  Ids  study  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  (lonnecticut  St.ite  l  ariii  for 
\\  omen  on  twenty-live  liealtbv  full  term 
infants  from  tlie  Maternity  Ward, 
ranniiin  in  a^e  from  seven  minutes  to 
tvventv-four  weeks.'  (anema  studies 
were  made  of  eye  movements  wliile  tlie 
infant  vv.is  fully  awake  in  a  cradle  es¬ 
pecially  provided  and  “rinned”  so  tliat 
a  black  disc  on  white  background  was 
the  only  olijcrt  visible  to  the  infant's 
view.  I  bis  black  velvety  disk  was  always 
placed  “strainbt-aliead”  of  the  infant's 
bead  no  matter  wliicli  wav  it  was  turn¬ 
ed,  and  was  broiii’bt  slowly  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  tbrc'c*  feet  to  tlirc-e  inclic-s  in 
front  of  tli(‘  infant's  nose  and  was  then 
ay>ain  vvitlidrawn.  I’lie  resulting  clianyces 
in  the  positions  of  the  two  eyes  were 
pbotoy'raplieci  cluriny>  tliis  prcHC'diire. 

Miss  l  inn  noted  tliat  for  tlie  nie^der 
part  c»f  the  first  hour  of  life  the  eyes 
roved  around,  one  tliis  wav,  the  cither 
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that  way  without  bcin^  able  to  look  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  black  disk.  She  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  passive  and  blank  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  eyes,  lacking  in  luster  and 
animation.  Ibis  stage  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  infant’s  selection  of  an 
“active  eye”  which  the  infant  directed 
straight  at  the  black  disk  by  appropriate 
head  movements.  It  could  also  be  noted 
that  this  eye  was  usually  o|>ened  more 
widely  than  the  “resting”  eye,  the  eye 
which  was  not  in  direct  alignment  with 
the  disk,  no  matter  how  close  the  latter 
was  brought.  While  the  active  eye  re¬ 
mained  comparatively  stationary,  the 
«»ther  eye  frequently  was  observed  to 
wander  around  iiule|)endently  and  aim¬ 
lessly.  Soon  thereafter  the  sulrordinate 
eye,  instead  of  Ix'ing  closed  or  wander¬ 
ing,  was  sc‘en  to  shift  into  cIosct  and 
closc'r  alignment  with  the  black  disk 
and  was  observeil  to  remain  relatively 
immohili/.ed  for  short  peri<Kls  of  “fixa¬ 
tion.”  'Ibis  was  followed  by  simultane¬ 
ous  fixation  with  both  eyes,  first  very 
inadeijuately  hut  improving  rapidly  on 
repetition.  At  the  earliest  stage  of  bi- 
ixK'ular  participation,  it  was  noted  that, 
when  the  disk  was  brought  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  infant’s  nose,  there 
occured  an  over-comfKmsation,  one  eye 
turning  t<M>  far  in.  This  meant  that  this 
eye  was  now  again  out  of  proper  align¬ 
ment  with  its  mate.  Miss  l.ing  reports 
that  the  infant  then  would  blink  violent¬ 
ly  to  free  itself  of  this  apparently  high¬ 
ly  uncomfortable  state.  Full  binixular 
c(Mirdination  was  usually  apparent  hv 
the  end  of  the  second  month  of  life  and 
fre(|uentlv  very  much  sfxmer. 

Clesell*  re|>orts  that,  with  increasing 
age  and  perfection  of  cortical  control, 
the  infant  appro.iches  a  given  situation 
with  greater  promptness  and  with  more 
sm(M)thly  |H*rformed  movements.  He 


makes  it  quite  clear,  however,  that  this 
is  only  true  if  the  infant  progresses 
“normally.”  In  the  event  that  one  of  a 
pair  of  organs  sustains  an  injury  or  de¬ 
velops  im|K'rfectly  for  various  reasons, 
these  conditions  may  have  very  serious 
consequences  in  the  total  development 
of  the  growing  child.  It  is  pertinent  to 
investigate  the  (xjssiblc  effect  such  ab¬ 
normal  development  may  have  by  the 
time  the  child  reaches  early  school  age. 
W'hat  are  the  problems  which  confront 
the  “injured”  child  in  its  effort  to  cope 
with  the  activities  of  normally  develop¬ 
ed  children  of  the  same  age? 

Development  of  abnormal  relations 
betu  een  paired  organs 

Brain  damage,  whether  it  be  acquired 
bc-fore  or  at  birth,  interferes  with  the 
ade<juate  development  of  the  organism. 
It  is  fortunate  that  such  damage  is  very 
often  limited  to  one  side  of  the  brain, 
affecting  some  finger  or  sr)me  toe  or  the 
movements  of  one  leg  or  one  arm  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  damaged  brain. 
Such  “abnormal”  movements  become 
readily  apparent  to  the  trained  observor 
at  the  very  earliest  stages  in  life.  Should 
the  brain  damage,  however,  affect  the 
sensory  rather  than  the  motor  aspects 
of  behavior,  the  loss  of  hearing  or  of 
seeing  may  go  entirely  unnoticed  until 
the  child  is  able  to  communicate  these 
losses.  F’recjuently  not  before  early 
sch(x)l  age.  It  also  means  that  such  a 
child  has  to  continue  to  depend  almost 
solely  on  the  Ix'tter  of  the  paired  sense 
organs. 

.  As  stated  above,  in  the  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  two-eved  seeing.  Miss 
I.ing®  reported  an  early  stage  when  the 
two  eyes  seeiu  to  be  totally  dissociated 
in  terms  of  their  functions.  Tliere  was 
an  active  eye  and  a  “resting”  eye.  Some 
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few  infants  line!  their  eyes  from  birth 
in  such  abnormal  relationship  to  each 
other,  one  eye  being  turned  much  too  far 
nasalward  or  far  away  from  parallel  in 
the  opposite  direction,  so  that  coordinate 
movements  become  quite  impossible. 
Such  an  infant  is  said  to  have  a  "squint”. 
I’here  is  a  g(K)d  deal  of  clinical  evidence 
to  indicate  that,  if  an  infant  has  his  one 
eye  out  of  alignment  with  the  other  from 
birth,  the  lack  of  an  early  h(K)k-up  be¬ 
tween  tie  two  eyes  initiates  the  use  of 
the  two  eyes  in  a  manner  which  is 
decidedly  dilferent  from  that  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  infant.  The  child  continues  to  main¬ 
tain  an  active  and  an  inactive  eye  in¬ 
definitely,  first  favoring  one  eye  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  other,  later  favor¬ 
ing  one  and  the  other  in  alternation. 
Whether  or  not  a  child  will  learn  to  al¬ 
ternate  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
whether  or  not  the  two  eyes  are  equal¬ 
ly  useful.  If  one  eye  is  capable  of  much 
better  vision  than  the  other,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  "gfKKl"  eye,  as  the  master-eye, 
is  usually  assured  until  the  child  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  remedial  treatment.  There  is 
no  clinical  data  to  show  that  this  type 
of  tw(M.‘yed  seeing  is  in  any  way  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  infant  and  to  the  growing 
child  providing  that  the  condition  start¬ 
ed  at  birth  and  that  it  does  n(»t  present 
a  serious  cosmetic  handicap. 

In  the  very  earliest  developmental 
stages  Miss  I.ing  observed  one  eye  over- 
sh(K)ting  its  mark  when  the  infant  at¬ 
tempted  to  center  the  two  eyes  on  the 
black  disk — this  to  the  apparent  dis¬ 
comfort  of  the  child.  It  is  therefore  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  incoordina¬ 
tion,  when  it  (Kcurs  long  after  binocu¬ 
lar  eve-movements  have  existed,  must 
leave  a  great  impact  on  the  growing 
child.  Inasmuch  as  squint  has  its  origin 
much  more  fre<|uently  some  time  after 


birth  than  at  birth,  most  of  the  squint- 
ers  must  endure  great  discomfort  when 
the  squint  first  apjH’ars  unless  the 
squinting  eye  was  functionally  very 
much  below  par  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
squint.  There  is  good  evidence  to  Ix'lieve 
that  the  discomfort  ex|H*rienced  by  the 
squinting  child  is  almost  inversely  pro- 
jxirtionate  to  the  fretjuency  of  its  (K-cur- 
ence.  This  means  that  the  child  that 
squints,  but  d(R*s  so  only  occasionally,  is 
apt  to  be  visually  much  more  uncom¬ 
fortable  than  the  child  that  nearly 
always  maintains  a  turn.  Should  this 
disturbance  have  its  Ix'ginning  at  an 
age  when  the  child  has  sufficiently  ma¬ 
tured  to  Ixgin  reading,  the  onset  of 
s<|uint  represents  something  of  a  catas- 
trophy  because  it  does  not  only  interfere 
with  the  child’s  ability  to  read  hut  it 
may  also  present  a  strong  impetus  to  nip 
the  budding  desire  to  read  at  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

If  we  will  remember  that  the  lack  of 
normal  eye-ciKirdination  is  a  much  more 
serious  handicap  to  the  growing  child 
if  it  is  not  constant  or  has  a  late  origin, 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  appreciating 
the  problems  of  children  of  pre-schiKil 
or  early  scIkkiI  age  who  never  know 
when  their  eyes  will  "misbehave."  Hy 
placing  one’s  finger-tip  under  the  bony 
ridge  of  the  eye-s<Kket  and  quite  near 
its  outer  edge,  once  can  exert  enough 
pressure  on  tfie  eye  ('liehinti  the  lid)  to 
push  it  out  of  alignment  with  its  mate. 
Thus,  one  may  readily  ex|M*rience  the 
discomfort  assexiated  with  visual  dis- 
cfKirdination.  It  is  a  wonder,  then,  that 
cliildren,  subject  to  such  visual  sen¬ 
sations,  fre(|uently  show  tendencies  to¬ 
ward  tantrums,  toward  naughtiness, 
toward  a  general  “retreat.”  It  is  these 
children  who  create  one  of  the  greatest 
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probk'ins  to  thosf  who  have  to  teach 
remedial  reading.  I  his  was  retogni/.ed 
hy  lletts*  when  he  wrote  “Visual  readi¬ 
ness  tor  many  learning  activities  may  he 
achieved  hy  either  monocular  (one  eye 
alone)  or  hinocular  (two-eyed)  vision. 
I  Imsc-  pupils  wl»)  have  achieved  neither 
moiKRular  nor  hin(Kular  vision  are  the 
ones  who  olten  exhibit  visual  inetfi- 
ciency  and  suhseijuent  «Rular  discom¬ 
fort. " 

Actually  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  reading  is  the  latent  ty|K‘  of  scjuint. 
This  is  as  insidious  a  condition  as  the 
congenital  lac  k  of  normal  vision  iH-cause 
it  represc'nts  the  child's  successful  linht 
ay>ainst  the  actual  turninK  of  the  eye,  a 
iiy>ht  not  visible  to  the  onl(K)ker.  This 
child  would  rather  sc‘e  blurred  than  "let 
the  eye  ximply  iR-cause  the  former 
is  the  lesser  evil.  1  he  most  deplorable 
as|>ect  of  this  condition  is  that  it  is  not 
easily  discovered  even  during'  simple  eye 
tests.  This  is  so  iK-cause  most  of  these 
eyes,  on  alternate  (Rclusion,  will  show 
normal  vision.  It  is  only  when  the  two 
are'made  to  work  t(»y>ether  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  iK'^ins — trouble  which  can  only 
iM'come  apparent  to  the  teacher  or  the 
parent  through  the  overt  iR'havior  of 
the  child  in  situations  demanding  clear 
hiiKR  ular  vision.  \\  aterv  eyes,  ruhhin^ 
the  eyes  or  hlinkiiiK  them,  partially  or 
totally  closing  one  eye  when  reading  is 
attempted,  all  may  Im*  clues  to  latent 
scpiint.  Vet,  anain,  all  these  may  lx*  miss¬ 
ing  with  the  child  who  simply  refuses 
to  make  a  reading  attempt. 


Ihe  reason  why  so  much  attention 
is  beiny;  given  to  the  eyes  and  so  little 
to  the  other  paired  sense  organs,  the 
ears,  is  that  the  former  is  subjected  to 
muscular  imbalances  while  the  latter  arc 
only  subjected  to  sensory  disturbances. 
In  the  case  of  the  eyes,  it  is  the  muscu¬ 
lar  imbalance  which  actively  interferes 
with  the  normal  functioning  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  eye,  while  loss  of  vision  in  one  eye 
or  loss  of  hearing  in  one  ear  d(x*s  not 
interfere  with  the  Ixtter  organ.  It  may 
therelore  lx*  said  that,  as  a  rule,  loss  of 
vision  in  one  eye  or  loss  of  hearing  in 
one  ear  is  not  nearly  as  great  a  handicap 
to  the  growing  child  as  is  a  partial  loss 
of  seeing  or  hearing,  aifecting  lR)th  eyes 
or  l)olh  ears  to  the  same  degree.  Hut 
even  that  is  less  of  a  handicap  than  hav¬ 
ing  two  g<KKl  eyes,  each  independently 
a  |H*rfectly  functioning  organ,  when 
they  cannot  Ir*  kept  in  |x*rfect  halance 
without  volitional  effort.  It  is  the  latter 
which  saps  the  available  energy  much 
faster  than  if  one  eye  were  kept  closed 
or  otherwise  (xcluded.  Only  the  eyes 
(»f  all  paired  organs,  can  lx*  less  usable 
in  joined  action  than  in  single  use. 

Heading,  unless  done  by  Hraille  ( the 
iiuiIkrI  used  for  the  blind),  requires 
smcMdhly  cfMxdinated  eve  movements. 
When  these  movements  become  dis¬ 
jointed,  the  two  eyes  are  literally  at  war 
with  each  other,  lighting  for  supremacy 
which  neither  can  ac  hieve  and  are  there¬ 
fore  far  worse  off  than  one  or  the  other 
eye  alone  in  their  ahilitv  to  elaborate 
and  "digest"  what  the  printed  page  has 
to  riffer. 
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Can  Johnny  Read? 

liy  MAI)i:i  ini:  sfmi  imf  vfh 

1400  l.alu‘  Shore  Drive,  C'.hieu^o,  Illinois 

riicre  is  only  one  siihjcct  matter  for  echieation,  and  that  is  life  in  all  its 
manisfestations.  —  Alfred  North  Whitehead-* 


SI  NSATKJNAL  HOOK  on  read- 
inK  reeently  appeareil  which  has 
attracted  nation-wide  attention. 

It  is  a  highly  controversial  b«M)k  since 
the  author,  lUidolph  Mesch,-’'  claims 
that  "the  teachinj;'  of  reading — all  over 
the  L'nited  States,  in  all  the  sch(M)ls,  in 
all  textlxK)ks — is  totallv  wronj;,  and  Hies 
in  the  face  of  all  lo^ic  and  common 
sense.” 

riie  title  of  the  lxx)k  is  Why  johnny 
('(in’t  Head.  And  What  Yon  ('an  Do 
About  It.  Hy  Johnny,  I  lesch  means  ev¬ 
ery  Ixty  and  every  ^irl  who  is  taught  to 
read  by  the  present  meth(Hl,  called  the 
word-metIuKl.  Me  says  that  this  system 
is  so  inelfective  that  “ihird-nraders  can’t 
read  a  single  blessed  word  and  are  un¬ 
able  to  decipher  a  sini^le  note  to  the 
milkman.” 

Hare  W'e  laileil  In  The 
T eaehin^  Of  Heading? 

I  lesch  is  not  the  first  one  to  |xiint 
out  that  we  have  a  readin^  problem, 
riiat  sometbiiiK  is  wroii)'  with  the  teac  h- 
in^  of  reading  is  common  knowledge. 
Anvone  who  has  followed  the  current 
literature  on  the  subject  of  reading; 
failures,  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  baillinK  prohlems  con¬ 
fronting  educators  tcnlay  is  the  inadc- 
(juacy  of  our  reading  proj'rams  to  de¬ 
velop  mature,  intelligent  readers. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  startling  state¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  tbe  fact  that,  in 
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recent  years,  reading  has  probahly  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  than  any  other 
subject  in  tbe  curriculum.  According  to 
Hontrager,-'*  literally  “millions  of  pages 
have  lx‘en  written  alxuit  reading.” 
Ihousands  of  investigations  have  been 
made,  and  countless  rejxirts  have  been 
printed. 

In  spite  of  all  tins  activitv,  we  do 
not  iind  much  agreement  regarding  the 
fundamental  cause's  for  the  failures,  or 
the  most  elfective  measures  for  prevent¬ 
ing  them.  I  he  prohlem  st'ems  to  In*  uni¬ 
versal.  Dr.  W  illiam  S.  (iray,  head  of  the 
I'NI  SCO  committee  on  reading,  says 
that  "prattically  every  country  in  the 
world  faces  the  same  issue.” 

(  riticisms  of  the  results  we  are  get¬ 
ting  are  coming  Ixitli  from  within  and 
from  without  the  scIkm)!  systems.  I.  A. 
Hidiards,*"  the  distinguished  semanti- 
cist,  presents  this  disiouraging  picture: 
“If  peoples’  reading  is  really  as  inelfi- 
ciefit  as  it  seems  when  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  the  main  staif  of  education  is 
hardly  worth  leaning  on.”  Sihuster*’* 
says  that  “college  students  who  (annot 
read  (onstitiite  a  major  indictment  of 
American  education.” 

One  large  college  rejMirts  that  “prac¬ 
tically  all  students  present  reading  prr>b- 
lems  in  one  form  or  another.”  Knight 
and  I'raxler"  are  of  the  opinion  that 
"few,  if  any  high  scIkk)!  students  have 
arrived  at  their  maximum  reading  abil¬ 
ity.”  After  Ciates"  bad  made  a  survey  of 
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the  New  York  City  sch(X)ls,  he  tame  to 
the  contiusion  that  “half  or  more  than 
half  of  our  pupils  never  really  read  in 
th«-  first  three  grades.” 

It  is  our  failure  to  get  the  kind  of 
reading  that  liishop  i-'ulton  Sheen^'  tails 
“serious  and  intelligent  reading”  that 
tonstitutes  our  diffitulty  in  teathing 
reading  at  all  levels.  'I’hat  we  are  not 
getting  it  is  generally  retogni/ed.  In 
the  intrfHluttion  to  the  Vrweedinfifi  of 
the  1951  ('oufercnce  on  Heading’  at 
the  University  of  Chitago,  the  editor 
says: 

.  .  no  aspett  of  reading  has  re- 
teivetl  more  |XTsistent  and  vigorous  at¬ 
tention  during  the  preceding  confer¬ 
ence  than  how  to  promote  increased 
ahditv  to  interpret  what  is  read  .  .  . 
hut  the  rc'sults  in  terms  of  increased 
tom|H-tence  in  youth  and  adults  are 
wholly  inadequate." 

Some  i'.laims  Made  liy  I  lesch 

And  now  l•lescll  has  found  what  he 
Inlieves  to  lx  the  solution  to  the  whole 
prohlem.  Me  claims  that  Johnny  can't 
read  Ixcause  iioIhmIv  ever  showed  him 
how.  W  hat  we  need  to  do  is  teach  read¬ 
ing  by  the  Mesch  metluKl  which  is  as 
simple  as  this:  "All  it  amounts  to  is 
teaching  your  child  the  meaning  of 
twentV'Six  letters  and  some  fifty  letter 
comhinations."  reach  the  child  what 
each  letter  stands  for  and  he  can  re.icl. 
If  we  do  this,  "we  can  have  perfect 
readers  at  the  end  of  the  second  grade.  ’ 

It  is  diilicult  to  imagine  in  what  as- 
pc'cts  of  reading  Idesch’s  second-grade 
reader  could  attain  perfection.  I, earn¬ 
ing  to  read  is  a  never-ending  prexess 
which  parallels  growth  in  maturity  and 
in  depth  of  understanding.  But  Flesch 
claims  that  his  phonics-trained  child 
"quickly  learns  chieken,  and  elephant, 


and  hippopotamus,  and  inter-national¬ 
ism,  and  every  other  word  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  “Me  comes  across  a  w'ord 
for  the  first  time,  he  recalls  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  letters  and  sounds,  and  some¬ 
thing  clicks  in  his  mind."  Flesch  doesn’t 
tell  us  what  it  is  that  clicks.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  It  isn’t  the  meaning  of 
inter-nationalism.  Some  of  our  diplo¬ 
mats  would  like  to  have  the  meaning  of 
that  word  click! 

'Fhose  who  advocate  the  present 
method  of  teaching  reading  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  teaching  of  phonics. 
Most  educators  now  regard  phonics  as 
one  of  the  several  ways  by  means  of 
which  a  pupil  learns  to  identify  words. 
Any  approved  method  that  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  recogni/.e  words  easily  and 
(|uickly  will  leave  more  time  for  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  is  the  main  business  in 
teaching  reading. 

It  is  not  what  we  are  doing  in  read¬ 
ing  that  has  created  the  reading  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  what  we  are  failing  to  do.  I’he 
primary  factor  in  reading  is  not  pronun¬ 
ciation  skill.  It  is  the  ability  to  interpret 
what  is  read;  in  other  words,  to  arrive 
at  meaning.  But  that  is  just  what  we 
are  not  getting.  To  many  pupils,  at  all 
levels,  reading  diad  Ixcome  largely  an 
impossible  task  of  untangling  a  jumble 
of  abstract  words. 

No  amount  of  emphasis  on  words 
alone  will  result  in  meaning.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  which  Mesch  advexates  would 
only  increase  the  problem  of  getting 
meaning  since  it  is  directed  primarily 
at  pronunciation  skill.  As  Betts  says,  "It 
is  entirely  possible  to  develop  a  group  of 
excellent  word  pronouncers  wbo  can¬ 
not  read!  When  Flesch  says  that  "you 
can  give  the  children  a  little  primer  and 
then  proceed  immediately  to  anything 
from  the  Headers  Digest  to  Treasure 
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Island,”  he  is  substituting  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  words  for  meaning. 

General  Semanties  And 

t  he  Problem  Of  Meaning 

I  or  some  time  the  semanticists  and 
others  interested  in  linguistic  issues 
have  emphasi/ed  the  fact  that  words 
have  no  meanings  in  themselves:  that 
the  child  does  not  get  meaning  "off  the 
page”  as  Mesch  indicates  so  often. 
Words  have  meaning  only  when  some¬ 
one  gives  them  meaning.  It  is  only  when 
the  child  has  an  acle(|uate  experiential 
background  that  he  is  able  to  put  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  words. 

I]x|>erience  is  the  foundati()n  of 
meaning — not  ink  marks  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  The  I'oreign  Service  Institute  of 
our  State  Department  has  found  this 
to  be*  true.  Ihe  officers  of  this  service 
must  m)t  only  be*  able  to  translate  what 
an  Arab  or  a  C  hinese  says,  but  they  must 
also  know  what  he  means  when  he  says 
it. 

If  the  pupil  d<K-s  not  have  this  back¬ 
ground  of  experience,  the  only  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  resort  to  memori/ing  and  to 
the  use  of  meaningless  words.  Since 
this  is  what  many  of  them  are  forced  to 
d»),  we  are  developing  verbalizers,  not 
readers.  I■.rnest  Horn"  says  that  “verbal¬ 
ism  is  not  a  thing  of  the  remote  past 
....  it  is  still  widespread,  at  every 
level  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  grad¬ 
uate  school,  as  well  as  in  society  at 
large.”  Santayana'^  made  a  similar  ob¬ 
servation  when  he  said,  "Words  and 
things  were  never  further  apart’  than 
they  are  in  our  uneducated  times  .  .  . 
by  uneducated  times  I  mean  that  we  are 
overedueated  verbally  and  without  r(K)ts 
in  Mother  I’arth." 

In  education,  as  in  everv  other  field, 
methods  cannot  remain  static.  Changes 


must  he  made  that  are  in  harmony  with 
mcHlern  scientific  meth(Kls  and  thinking. 
In  the  general  semantics  of  Kor/ybski 
we  find  a  nuKlern  scientific  method  of 
dealing  with  language  and  meaning,  and 
a  method  of  getting  the  kind  of  reac¬ 
tions  that  reading  calls  for. 

In  harmony  with  his  point  of  view 
regarding  language,  Kor/yhski  has  de¬ 
fined  reading  as  "the  reconstruction  of 
the  facts  behind  the  svmlxds."  'I'his 
means  that  reading  should  hear  the  same 
relationship  to  the  life-facts  that  an  ac¬ 
curate  map  l)ears  to  the  territory  which 
it  represents.  That  is,  the  word-maps 
must  fit  the  fact-territory. 

W'e  have  the  word-majis.  It  is  the  life- 
facts  ('territory)  that  we  leave  out.  Our 
chief  problem  in  reading  is  to  help  the 
child  reconstruct  the  territory  which 
the  word-maps  represent.  To  enable  us 
to  do  this,  Kor/vhski  has  given  us  a  sim- 
jile  method,  which  he  calls  the  exten- 
sional  method.  W  hen  a  pupil  is  trained 
according  to  this  nu‘th(Hl,  he  l(K>ks  Im- 
yond  the  confusing  clutter  of  words  to 
the  things  which  the  words  represent. 

Before  we  can  apply  the  extensional 
method,  we  must  understand  some  im- 
port.-mt  facts  regarding  language  and 
language  struc  ture.  Kor/vhski  has  |X)int- 
ed  out  that  the  svmI)ols  in  our  language 
have  come  into  iM-ing  through  a  preness 
of  ahstr.'iction.  Kven  the  simplest  words, 
like  apple  and  ehair,  are  abstractions. 
The  word  apple,  for  example,  is  not  a 
name  for  the  particidar  apple  you  may 
have  had  for  lunch,  hut  it  is  a  general 
name  used  to  dc-signate  a  whole  class 
of  objects,  namely  all  the  applc*s  there 
are. 

The  word  apple,  or  the  abstraction, 
place's  the  emphasis  on  similarities.  Tlie 
differences  are  left  out.  'Flie  definition 
of  the  word  apple  found  in  a  dictionary 
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for  cliildrrn  shows  the  extent  to  which 
this  abstracting  prcxess  has  been  car¬ 
ried  <»ut:  “apjjle — tlie  round,  Heshy 
fruit  of  a  well-known  tree.”  Hather  in¬ 
definite,  as  far  as  meaning  is  concerned. 

When  we  apply  the  extensional 
method,  we  j'ive  the  child  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  (life-factsj  of  what  is  implied  in 
llie  wfird.  We  show  him  different  kinds 
of  apples,  thereby  stressing;  differences 
as  well  as  similarities,  lie  learns  that  all 
the  different  kinds  of  apples  are  cover¬ 
ed  in  a  single  word — namely  ripe 
ajiples,  sour  a|)ph‘s,  ^reen  apples,  red 
a|)ples,  etc. 

Words  like  <//>/»/<’  and  chair  are  low- 
order  abstractions  because  they  are  not 
far  removed  from  the  actual  coticrete 
object.  lUit  there  are  (tther  levels  of  ab¬ 
straction  called  hi^horder  abstractions. 
We  minht  think  of  these  levels  as  an 
abstraction  ladder,  lo  illustrate:  Ihe 
word  friiH  would  In-  a  step  higher  up 
the  ladder  iK-cause  it  includes  not  only 
ap|)les,  hut  all  other  fruits.  A  child  who 
is  familiar  with  many  kinds  of  fruit 
coidd  |)ut  more  meaning  into  this  word 
than  a  child  who  knew  onlv  of  apples 
and  oranges. 

One  of  the  ^reatc-st  respetnsihilities 
the  scluHtl  has  is  to  teach  the  relations 
that  words  have  to  things;  that  is,  to 
hiidd  up  the  territory  that  fits  the  word- 
maps.  I  lesch  has  critici/ed  the*  word- 
method  because  “words  are  learnc-d  by 
endless  repetition.”  There  is  little  jus- 
tilic.ition  in  repeating  a  word  just  to  ^et 
another  “IcMik  at  it.”  Ihil  anv  amount  of 
re|H'tition  is  justified  if  something  nc‘w 
is  added  each  time  in  order  to  broaden 
the  ineaninK  of  the  concept. 

If  the  storv  is  about  a  don,  other  tV|X‘s 
of  dons  minht  Im'  intrcMluced  so  that  the 
voiinn  reader  will  not  n<'l  the  idea  that 
the  word  </on  means  I  ido  in  the  story. 


Stories  alxjut  other  types  of  clogs  might 
also  Ik-  introduced  to  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  In  this  way  a  child  would  learn 
that  dog  means  a  collie,  a  scotch  terrior, 
a  greyhound,  etc.  When  we  follow  this 
|)r(Kechire,  we  introduce  the  child  to  a 
syndxtlic  world  that  corresponds  to  his 
living  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  textbooks  are  not 
built  around  this  conce|)t  of  language 
structure.  There  are  worklx)oks  for 
young  children  with  an  entire  page  of 
the  same  hoy,  the  same  cluck,  the  same 
chair,  the  same  chicken,  and  so  on.  Such 
an  approach  contributes  little  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  misses  the  op- 
portunity  of  extensionalizjug  the  child 
l)v  introducing  him  to  different  types 
of  hoys,  ducks,  chairs,  chickots,  etc. 

I  he  1‘rohleni  of 
llif^her Order  Ahstraetions 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  develop  the 
meanings  of  words  when  we  are  dealing 
with  low-order  abstractions.  What  we 
need  is  a  great  deal  of  extensional  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  objects,  pictures,  lxx)ks, 
Irue-to  life  pictures,  films,  slides,  etc. 
Ihil  the  problem  really  begins  when  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  higher- 
order  abstractions. 

Up  to-date,  the  sch<H)ls  have  clone 
cc-rv  little  with  this  problem.  W'e  still 
teach  abstractions,  definitions,  generali¬ 
zations,  and  general  principles  before 
the  pupils  ha\e  had  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  iM-hind  them.  Tex)  of¬ 
ten  these  fornudations  are  far  Ix-vond 
the  maturity  of  the  pupils  who  are 
expected  to  cope  with  them. 

Iletls  found  that  two  persons  out  of 
fixe  were  forced  to  read  material  that 
was  t<M>  dillicidt  for  them  at  the  time. 
McKee'-'*  savs  that  “the  understanding 
which  80  |K‘r  cent  of  the  pupils  in  an 
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averaj'c  class  achieve  in  reailinj'  the 
textIvMtk  in  any  content  siihject  is  almost 
iinhelievahly  vamie  and  incorrect.”  1  iir- 
therniore,  he  a<lds  that  "the  situation 
j»ro\vs  more  and  more  critical  as  the 
educational  level  advances.”  This  is  not 
surprising',  tor  the  amount  ot  abstract 
material  also  increases  as  textlvM)ks  he- 
come  more  advanced. 

The  farther  the  ahstractions  are  re¬ 
moved  from  direct  experience,  the  great¬ 
er  the  amount  of  hack^round  that  has 
to  Ik-  supplied.  Hut  the  hack^round  isn’t 
sup|)lied  in  the  texts.  Since  the  ahstrac¬ 
tions  connect  with  little  or  nothinj>  in 
the  pupil’s  experience,  no  meaning 
comes  throuj>h.  l  ake  arithmetic,  for  ex- 
am|de.  Deiinitions  like  the  following', 
found  in  modern  textIvHiks,  convev  lit¬ 
tle,  if  anv  meaning  to  the  pupils: 

“  I  he  word  area  convevs  the  iilea  of 
space  on  a  plane  surface  within  the 
limits  of  a  Ixiundarv  as  the  area  of  a  iltMir 
or  a  garden.” 

"  I  he  volmiie  of  a  solid  is  the  volume 
of  the  space  inclosed  hv  the  surface.” 
(  \  ohime  is  volume!) 

I  he  difliculty  in  these  deiinitions  is 
nf)t  in  the  words  themselves.  It  is  in 
the  remoteness  of  the  mathematical  ^en- 
erali/ations  from  the  pupil’s  ex|ierieiue. 
If  we  must  teach  deiinitions,  whv  not 
trv  the  operational  or  extensional  deii- 
nition?  Although  it  is  more  diilicult  to 
formulate  this  type  of  deiinition,  it  "suc¬ 
ceeds  most  eifectivelv  in  connecting  ab¬ 
stract  words  with  ex|>erience  ...  In 
some  cases  oidv  an  operational  clelini- 
tion  can  bridge  the  yap  Intwcen  words 
and  experience. 

Omnectinn  the  thinj'  to  Iw  learned 
with  the  pupil’s  hac  k^round  or  huildinj' 
up  such  a  hackj'roiind,  is  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  in  teaching'  any  subject.  If  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  exteusiotial  method  in  teach¬ 


ing'  area,  we  would  break  clown  the 
word  area  into  the  experiences  from 
which  it  came. 

This  it  not  diilicult,  for  life  alxiuncis 
in  area  situations.  The  ranj>e  of  applicii- 
tions  is  |)racticallv  unlimited.  An  ex¬ 
periment-"  in  which  the  extensiotial 
techni(|ues  were  used  in  teaching'  area, 
revealed  the  superictritv  of  this  method, 
iMith  in  arousinj’  a  keen  interest  in  the 
sidyject,  and  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  pupils  to  arrive  at  an  understand¬ 
ing'  of  the  term. 

Mat)v  of  the  ahstractions  Idund  in 
textlxioks  are  even  more  diiiicidt  to  un¬ 
derstand  than  those  alreaciv  mentioned. 
Such  words  as  liberty,  ri^^hts,  eajiital 
(wealth),  tleinoeraey,  c/t'j'rc'ssiot/,  jns- 
tiee,  etc.  fall  into  this  class.  I  here  will 
prohahiv  he  as  manv  interprc‘tations  of 
thc-se  words  as  there-  are  pc-ople  usini' 
them. 

The  league  of  Nations  tric'd  for 
twentv  vears  to  deline  the  word  ui*- 
ifress/o;/,  and  the  United  Nations  has 
had  no  better  luck,  (ust  recc-ntlv,  Mer- 
hc'rt  ll(M)ver,  in  a  spc'cch  on  the'  rc'vision 
of  the  Unitc'd  Nations  c  harter,  called  for 
a  new  deiinition  of  afii^res^ion.  Perhaps 
Mesc  h’s  |ic'rfec  t  secemd  uradc*  reader 
could  pronounce  the  word.  Hut  what 
would  he  do  alxiiit  the  meaning?  I  lesc  h 
doesn’t  sav. 

Ihe  dictionarv  is  of  little  help  in 
clarilvinj;  the  meaning'  of  such  words, 
l  ake  the  word  demoerat  y.  A  deiinition 
like  thc'  follow inj*,  which  dc*sc  rilres  a  cle- 
mcHracv  as  a  "t’overnment  that  is  run 
dirc'ctlv  <»r  indirectiv  hv  the  pc-ople  who 
live  under  it,”  cKr's  not  help  a  pupil  un¬ 
derstand  what  a  demcKraev  is.  All  the 
tlifferenees  are  left  out.  Ancient  Cireece 
was  re^ardc'd  as  a  dc'incRrac  y,  hut  only 
a  privileged  class  had  any  part  in  the 
alfairs  of  the  government. 
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NcitliiT  is  tluTt*  any  thinj;  in  the 
deiinition  to  help  us  understaiuJ  why 
ImiIIi  the  United  States  and  llussia 
elaiin  to  Ik*  deiiuKraeies.  I'iie  word 
dcmtHraiy  is  used  hy  Ixjth  countries, 
hut  the  ex|Kriences  which  >»ive  the 
word  its  ineaninK  are  entirely  diller- 
ent.  Altick'  says,  "(Jnly  wlien  the  mean- 
inn  deiiHKracy  is  inaile  clear  and 
(oiKrete,  in  terms  of  actual  values  and 
ways  ol  life,  dcK-s  the  vast  dillerences 
iK-tween  what  the  L'liited  States  and 
Ihissia  mean  hv  the  word  ap|K-ar.” 

A  recent  IxKik  entitled  What  Is  l)e- 
iiKxracyi’'"  is  an  excellent  illustration 
ol  what  is  meant  hy  arrivinn  at  mean- 
inn  ihrounh  extensionali/ation.  Instead 
ol  dealinn  with  abstract  terms,  this  Ixxik 
nives  a  picture  and  text  explanation  of 
ileiiKKracy  at  work  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  jiarts  of  the  world.  This 
type  of  approach  sunn<'^t^  what  could  he 
done  for  our  |)upils  in  the  way  of  mak- 
inn  these  dillicult  words  take  on  mean- 
inn. 

In  order  to  have  the  pupils  Ix'tter 
prepared  to  meet  the  more  diflicult 
prohlems  in  interpretation,  the  I’xtcii- 
sioiial  traininn  should  start  as  early  as 
|Missil>le.  I  lesth  is  eoncerned 

over  the  fait  that  we  wait  until  a  child 
is  six  \ears  of  ane  Ix-fore  we  lK*nin  for¬ 
mal  instruction  in  readinn-  It  isn’t  the 
readinn  that  should  start  earlier;  it  is 
the  vMctisioual  traininn-  This  is  the 
Im‘s|  preparation  for  readinn  that  there 
is,  and  is  the  place  where  the  parents 
can  contrihute  to  the  ihild’s  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  his  success  in  siIkkiI. 

Children  of  pre-sch<M»l  ane  should  Ik’ 
nivi  n  everv  o|>|xirtunitv  to  extenil  their 
contaits  and  enlarne  their  areas  of  ex- 
)H*rience.  I  hev  should  have  op|X)rtuni- 
ties  for  explorinn  and  investinatinn  their 
world,  for  visitinn  interestinn  places,  for 


examininn  objects,  pictures,  and  books, 
and  for  wholesome  relations  with  other 
children.  In  this  way  they  will  build  up 
the  hacknround  that  readinn  calls  for. 

Unfortunately,  many  parents  do  not 
provide  these  ex|)criences.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  know  what  the  less-favored  chil¬ 
dren  can  do  until  the  sch<x)l  provides 
the  pro|HT  condition  lor  development. 

1  lesch  does  not  take  any  of  these  factors 
into  account  when  he  says  that  “readi¬ 
ness  for  readinn  simply  means  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  teacher  to  let  the  chilli  start 
readinn-’’  An  cxtcnsioual  will 

provide  these  children  with  the  ex|x*ri- 
ences  that  must  precede  learninn  that 
involves  a  symbol  system. 

So»;ii'  TexthiHtk  Vrohlcms 

The  iDiulitions  for  makinn  readinn 
an  elfective  instrument  in  learninn  de¬ 
pend  u|x)n  a  number  of  important  fac¬ 
tors.  One  of  these  factors  is  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  the  textb(H)ks.  leachers  at  all 
levels  and  in  all  subjects  lind  that  many 
pu|uls  have  diHiculty  in  understandinn 
their  textb«K)ks.  This  applies  not  only 
to  remedial  cases,  hut  to  pupils  of  aver- 
ane  and  better  than  averane  intellinence, 
and  to  many  pu|)ils  who  reach  or  ex- 
ceeil  the  nrade  norms  on  standard  read¬ 
inn  tests. 

\\  hat  do  we  lind  when  we  examine 
some  of  these  texts?  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  usuallv  t(K)  much  condensation, 
and  not  enounh  in  the  wav  of  simple 
explanations  and  illustrations.  In  many 
of  the  historv  texts  new  ideas  arc  in- 
triHluied  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
the  material  is  (piite  indinestihle.  To  il¬ 
lustrate:  In  one  of  the  histories  for  the 
7-H  nrades,  the  followinn  topics  ap|>ear- 
eil  on  a  sinnie  pane  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
planation  bv  the  author;  dixtrinc  of 
nullilication,  1  arilf  of  Abominations, 
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Ordinance  of  Nullification,  compromise 
tariff,  and  protective  tariff. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  word  difficulties.  One  of  the 
claims  usually  made  in  sup|iort  of  a  text- 
bcxik  is  the  fact  that  the  vcKahulary  has 
Ix-en  checked  for  clifficiiltv  with  one  of 
the  word  lists.  I  he  one  commonly  used 
is  the  riiorndike  List.^^  flic  classifica¬ 
tion  of  a  word  in  this  list  is  based  on  the 
frecjuency  of  CKcurence  of  the  word.  It 
has  little  value  as  a  check  on  abstrac¬ 
tion  difficulty.  That  is  prohahiv  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many  difficult  words 
^et  into  textlxKiks. 

1  or  exain|)le,  the  word  hook  is  rated 
as  a  word  of  the  hi^^hest  fre(|uency  and 
so  is  the  word  govvnimeut.  I  he  words 
liberty  and  justice  have  the  same  rating 
as  such  simple  words  as  eat  and  basket. 
riie  highly  abstract  words  denuxraey , 
decree,  and  charter  have  the  same 
rating  as  the  concrete  words,  choiolale, 
toast,  and  pitcher,  and  so  on.  VV'hat  we 
need  is  a  list  that  will  indicate  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  a  word  in  communicating 
meaning.  If  we  had  such  a  list,  text- 
lxM)k  writers  would  not  lead  the  pupils 
into  these  w'orcl  traps. 

A  ('.oueludiug  Word 

fhe  semantic  tvpe  of  training  which 
has  Ik-c'II  suunc-stc'cl,  will  uncloiihtedly 
take  more  time  than  it  takes  for  the  "par¬ 
rot-like  reproduction”  of  the  words  of 


the  textlxMik.  fewer  topics  must  of 
necessity  be  treated  in  order  to  provide 
op|X)rtunities  for  expansion.  CHiaiiKes 
must  be  made  that  will  bring  alxiut  Ix't- 
ter  orientation  and  growth,  Ixtter 
teaching  of  reading,  and  better  learn¬ 
ing.  lint  the  results  will  lx.‘  worth  the 
effort. 

I  he  scojx*  of  this  discussion  dex’s  not 
make  it  |K>ssihle  to  give  a  complete  or 
even  aclcc|uate  analysis  of  the  |x>ssihil- 
ities  offered  by  general  semantics  to  de¬ 
velop  mature,  intelligent  readers.  An 
attein|)t  has  Ixtii  made,  however,  to 
show  that  we  can  arrive  at  understand¬ 
ing  in  reading  hy  adopting  the  types  of 
evaluation  and  the  methiHls  which  have 
been  suggested. 

Achninistrators  and  teachers  will  say 
that  the  curriculum  is  already  over¬ 
crowded;  that  we  cannot  find  time  for 
new  methods  and  new  materials.  The 
answer  is  simple,  'fake  something  out 
of  the*  life-less  courses  of  study  and  text¬ 
books  and  put  something  in  that  is  more 
in  line  with  nuKlern  scientific  thinking 
and  jiractice. 

Ill  his  recent  Ixxik,  Pou  er  of  Words,* 
Stuart  (  base  says  that  when  he  ap¬ 
plied  general  semantics  in  his  thinking, 
"DiMirs  whic  h  had  Ixtii  closed  Ix-gan  to 
open;  the  world  tixik  on  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion.”  When  a  pupil  Ix’gins  to  uncler- 
staud  what  he  reads,  the  world  will  take 
on  a  new  dimension  for  him. 
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Who  Should  Teach  Our  Child 


to  Drive? 

l\y  HI  IM  L.  WOOIXOC  K 
Director  of  Safety  lUlm  ation 
Iona  State  Teachers  (.  'A>lley,e 


Thai  l  ie  ACCIDI  \1S  and  IliKh- 
way  Salcly  liave  Iktoiiic  topics  ot 
interest  to  every  American.  I  lie 
jiress,  television,  railio  and  ma^a/ines 
have  kept  up  a  continual  homhardinent 
of  publicity  that  has  hern  an  honest  at¬ 
tempt  to  tr\  and  jirevent  the  traj'ie  ac¬ 
cidents  that  have  made  the  problem  of 
trallic  accident  prevention  one  of  nation¬ 
al  concern.  This  elfort  and  the  elfort 
of  educators,  enforcement  people  and 
engineers  has  helped  stem  the  title  some¬ 
what  hut  still  the  numerical  toll  in¬ 
creases  year  after  \ear.  Yes,  we  are  im¬ 
proving'  hut  this  is  little  consolation  for 
the  bereaved  relatives  of  highway  acci¬ 
dent  victims. 

I'or  examjile  in  I‘)^S  there  were  1  S.y 
persons  killed  per  100  million  motor 
vehicle  miles  while  in  lOSS  there  were 
hut  6.2  persons  killed  in  100  million 
motor  vehicle  miles  of  drivinji;,  how¬ 
ever  the  numerical  limire  has  shown 
2,000  more  tleaths  in  19SS  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ly^s. 

t.ugineers,  T.nforeemeut  and  l.ducatiou 

lli^'lnvav  and  automobile  engineers, 
enforcement  oflieials  and  etiueators  can 
claim  their  rightful  share  for  the  splen¬ 
did  work  that  has  been  done  hut  it  still 
is  not  enough.  As  more  ears  are  built, 
better,  faster  highways  are  constructed 
and  more  pc-ople  drive  more  miles  we 
are  ^toiiiK  to  need  more  and  more  of  the 
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three  H’s  of  highway  safety  and  the  help 
of  all  the  eomnuinieations  media  if  we 
are  to  make  substantial  reductions  in 
the  nation’s  accident  toll. 

Mow  does  education  and  the  voun^ 
driver  lij;ure  in  this  picture?  Most  of 
our  serious  jiersonal  injury  accidents  and 
fatal  accidents  are  caused  hv  drivers 
who  are  past  40  years  of  a^e.  Drivers 
under  25  years  of  a^e  ll^'ure  in  fewer 
accidents  than  those  of  25  or  over.  I  his 
is  in  no  way  intended  to  he  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  teen  ajic  driver  versus  the 
older  driver,  hut  if  we  are  to  determine 
who  shall  teach  our  future  f'eneration  of 
drivers  to  drive  we  must  look  at  the 
facts  and  certainly  the  driving'  record  of 
the  older  driver.  In  1955  drivers  over 
25  were  involved  in  12, 500, 000  acci¬ 
dents  while  those  under  25  were  in¬ 
volved  in  4,500,000.  Drivers  over  25 
involved  in  fatal  accidents  in  1955 
made  up  73  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
her  leavint;  hut  27  per  cent  for  the  Stroup 
Ih-Iow  25.  Clertainly  we  would  all  at'ree 
that  the  younger  drives  fewer 

miles  and  that  there  are  not  wi  manv  of 
them,  hut  the  fact  remains  that  many 
older  drivers  are  not  ^ckhI  drivers  and 
year  after  year  they  are  involvc-d  in  alto¬ 
gether  trH)  many  accidents.  I  ess  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  drivers  under  25  have 
had  the  op|v»rtunity  to  take  Driver  I’du- 
cation  in  approved  courses,  and  those 
over  25  of  course  were  not  able  to  take 
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the  course  because  it  was  not  then  of¬ 
fered  in  schools. 

Should  the  older  driver  with  the  bad 
record  that  they  have  compiled  be  al¬ 
lowed  t(»  teach  the  next  generation?  It 
w'ould  seem  that  the  older  driver  d(x.‘s 
not  wish  to  change  his  driving  practices 
as  the  Irafhc  pattern  changes.  This  is 
es|x'cially  true  when  we  study  the  traf¬ 
fic  law  violation  record.  'I'he  older  dri¬ 
ver  is  prone  to  feel  that  traffic  laws  are 
for  the  other  fellow,  and  especially  the 
young  fellow.  They  feel  that  they  have 
an  inherent  right  to  violate  the  laws  if 
they  see  fit.  I’or  instance  a  common 
statement  is  "You  don’t  have  to  stop  if 
there  is  n<i  one  coming." 

I  have  taught  several  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  to  drive  and  our  graduates  from  Iowa 
Stale  Teachers  Cxillege  have  taught  lit¬ 
erally  thousands,  and  many  interesting 
situations  have  arisen.  In  particular,  one 
student,  an  18  year  old  daughter  of  a 
prominent  hiisiiu'ss  man,  shifted  to  sec¬ 
ond  gear  and  drove  through  a  station- 
arv  stop  sign.  I  immediately  had  her 
stop  and  showed  her  why  she  should 
slop  at  stop  signs.  She  was  very  indig¬ 
nant  and  informed  me  that  her  father 
had  told  her  to  l(K>k  c|uickly,  shift  to 
sc'ccind  and  drive  through  to  beat  the 
other  fellow  if  there  was  one  coming. 
.Another  student  blasted  her  horn  at 
two  mothers  pushing  hahy  carriages 
across  the  street  at  an  intersection  near 
our  college.  I  informed  her  that  she 
was  wrong  and  stop|H'd  the  car  with  the 
dual  controls  ixcmitting  the  women  to 
pass  ahead  of  us.  The  girl  was  furious, 
informing  me  that  her  father  had  told 
her  that  pedestrians  should  stay  on  the 
curb  and  if  they  did  not,  blast  them  back 
with  the  horn. 

These  may  be  drastic  cases  but  it  has 
happened  so  frequently  in  my  17  years 


of  Driver  Education  and  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion  work  that  I  am  certain  there  must 
be  a  great  many  drivers  taught  by 
parents  who  are  on  our  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  today,  driving  with  similar  atti¬ 
tudes.  When  asked  the  (|uestion,  "Who 
should  teach  your  child  to  drive,”  Amos 
Neyhart  replied,"  "Don’t  teach  your 
child  to  drive.  It’s  Murder.’’ 

Importance  of  Driver  Attitude 

Not  t(K)  many  years  ago  I  kept  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  young  chap  in  high  scluxil  who 
everyone  said  was  a  reckless  driver.  I 
used  to  see  him  drive  (xcasionally  and 
1  never  saw  him  do  anything  particu¬ 
larly  wrong.  I  later  had  him  in  my 
courses  at  the  college  and  he  turned  out 
to  Ik-  an  exc'-llent  student  and  driver, 
lie  became  a  Driver  Education  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  one  of  our  medium  sized  cities 
and  I  often  wondered  where  the  people 
got  the  idea  that  he  was  a  bad  driver. 
After  I  got  to  know  him  better  I  asked 
him  about  tbe  gossip  I  had  heard,  lie 
frankly  told  me  that  his  father  was  a 
terrible  driver,  always  speeding  and  run¬ 
ning  stop  signs.  Apparently  the  neigh- 
lx)rs  and  friends  all  felt  that  like  father 
like  son.  The  lad  admitted  that  he  had 
received  one  or  two  tickets,  but  that  be 
had  certainly  seen  the  value  of  good 
driving,  and  had  become  a  Driver  Edu¬ 
cation  Instructor  actually  to  prove  that 
he  could  bc-come  a  g(K)d  driver. 

Of  course  this  may  be  an  exception 
but  we  can  see  the  difference  in  many 
of  our  students’  driving  after  they  have 
ilone  some  work  with  us  in  our  college 
courses.  Attitude  can  best  be  taught  by 
sch(x)l  teachers.  Oertainly  some  parents 
may  be  excellent  teachers  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  could  also  get  across  proper 
attitudes  to  their  children.  Can  we  de- 
pc-nd  on  all  parents  to  do  a  good  job,  es- 
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petially  the  task  ol'  developing  projK'r 
driving  attitudes,  w'hen  many  of  them 
have  very  bad  habits,  or  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge?  Many  parents  actually  antagonize 
their  children  to  the  jioint  where  they 
will  rebel  and  do  the  opjxjsite  of  what 
their  parents  desire.  Certainly  this 
would  not  be  true,  however,  with  all 
families. 

Many  parents  have  the  ability  to  con¬ 
sult  with  their  children  and  talk  things 
over  in  a  business  like  manner,  but  again 
can  we  leave  such  an  im|^)rtant  task  to 
chance?  Driving  an  automobile  carries 
with  it  a  terrilic  res|ionsibility  and  hap¬ 
hazard  learning  techni(|ues  can  no  long¬ 
er  Ik.-  tolerated.  Actually  driving  in  the 
trafhc  of  today,  with  faster  roads  and 
cars,  many  more  vehicles  on  the  roads, 
and  varying  regulations,  calls  for  the 
best  judgment,  accurate  information, 
and  the  hnest  training  possible.  As  has 
been  pr)inted  out  the  older  driver  has 
not  or  will  not  make  the  transition  from 
the  early  driving  days  to  the  present. 
'I'he  records  reveal  that  they  are  not  good 


drivers  and  they  have  ilelinitely  proven 
that  they  have  made  very  jxxir  teachers. 

Summary 

education  is  preparation  to  live,  anil 
we  all  wish  to  live  a  full  and  useful  life. 
Safety  and  learning  to  drive  safely  in 
particular  is  a  gateway  to  adventure. 
Ihe  sch(K)ls  can  offer  just  that  to  the 
student  of  driving  age  by  preparing 
them  to  drive  and  live.  Certainly  all 
subjects  now  taught  in  our  public 
sch(M)ls  have  their  relative  values,  hut 
to  what  pur|)ose  can  the  goiul  student 
put  his  talents  if  he  needlessly  kills 
himself  at  the  wheels  of  a  car?  VVe  have 
seen  many  brilliant  and  talented  young 
people  killed  in  the  needless  trailic 
slaughter.  How  many  of  these  pitiful 
cases  can  be  traced  to  |)<K)r  or  improper 
driver  teaching  metluKls  will  never  lx; 
known.  I'he  progressive,  well  informed 
educator  realizes  the  res|X)nsihility  of 
the  sch<K)ls  to  prepare  students  to  live  a 
full  life  and  therefore  includes  teaching 
them  to  drive  in  the  scIkkiI’s  program. 
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I  iir  Hahi'Ik  IIamxiook  Oi  C!ommi’mi- 
f:A'iio!\  Skii  i  s.  By  C..  Merlon  Baln'ock.  N.  Y. 
llar|M'rs.  1957.  S^.50. 

It  would  Ik-  ridii  iiIoiis  to  slate  or  think 
that  profit  ieney  in  the  t  tiininiinkalion  skills 
is  a  K'*<d  recently  identified  and  stressed  liy 
ediitalors.  Mastery  of  one’s  own  lanKuaKi' 
has  lieen  rt'Kardetl  as  the  primary  aim  of 
ediuation  in  all  cultures  of  the  world.  A 
new  |(Kik,  however,  has  disliiiKiiished  the 
teatliiiiK  of  tiu'se  skills  in  the  L'nited  States 
diiriiiK  the  last  ihcade.  ( aimmunication 
t  oiirses  have  hrouuht  hat  k  into  sharp  ItM  iis 
the  print  ipal  purfMise  of  w  ritiiiK  anti  speakiiiK 
—  namely,  to  tonvey  itieas  ilearly  anti  t  llec- 
tively  from  tme  person  to  another.  I  his 
splentliti  text  will  assist  teachers  anti  pupils 
alike  in  aihieviiiK  this  aim.  It  is  ohvious  that 
the  material  of  this  text  has  evolvetl  tluriiiK 
ye.irs  til  effort  on  the  part  tif  teachers  to  make 
vital  anti  iflective  instruction  in  the  Ian- 
KiiaKe  arts.  Much  attention  is  kivcii  to  thoUKht 
strut ture  anti  to  ctinception  anti  |>erception 
of  Itieas  as  Basic  to  skill  in  communication. 
'I  he  text  is  hroad  anti  lucitl  anti  tilt'  illustra¬ 
tions  anti  assiKiiments  extremt'ly  well  chtisen. 

— W.P.S. 

fill  l>i  Mt><  ka'ik:  Wav  I  ti  Bill  lit 
St  iitioi  s.  By  O.  i'..  .Miller.  N.  V.  lA|Misition. 
I95h.  $5.50. 

Soiintl  etliieators,  sensationalists,  anti 
i|u.icks,  alike,  tit  liKht  in  ti  lliiiK  the  worltl 
what  is  wroiiK  with  the  puhlic  scIiikiIs  anti 
wh.it  to  till  almiit  it.  I  his  little  IxMik  is  in  no 
way  prelt  ntious.  It  has  In-en  writtt  n  hy  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  teacher,  print  ipal,  superinteiul- 
t  ilt,  t  olleKt'  th  an,  anti  iinivt  rsitv  teat  her.  I  he 
author  itientilies  three  siKnifit  ant  prohIt  ins 
anil  Kives  some  very  interest iiiK  suKK*'*>*ions 
for  their  solution.  The  prohlems  are:  How  to 
Ki't  and  keep  an  ailei|uate  supply  of  teachers 
for  the  puhlic  scIiimiIs;  flow  to  Ki't  anti  keep 
an  ailei|iiate  supply  of  teachers  trained  in 
methiHloloKV  anti  tec'hnit|ues  of  teachinK;  and 


How  to  Kt't  atlctpiate  revenues  for  the  puhlic 
schiMils.  I  he  author  is  outs|itiken  and  quite 
frank  in  his  approach.  A  rather  provtK'ativc 
volume. — W.P.S. 

I  oi  l  A I  ION  And  I  hi:  Six  iai.  Ohdi  k.  By 
Blaine  I,.  Mercer  ami  l.dwin  11.  Clarr.  N.  Y. 
Piineli.irt..  1957.  $6.00. 

Blaine  Mercer  anti  I  tlwin  C'arr,  both  of 
the  L'nivtrsity  of  Oiloratlo,  have  followed  a 
cross  tiisciplinary  approach  as  they  seli'cted 
the  reatliiiKs  that  make  up  this  study  of  the 
social  aspt'cts  of  the  etliicational  process. 

I  he  theme  of  the  ImmiE  is  that  education  is 
a  sixial  process  anti  that  it  must  Ik-  stutlied 
as  a  liinctioninK  part  of  the  whole  complex 
Ilf  human  behavior.  AccortlinKly,  the  editors 
have  selecteil  |M-rtinent  material  about  such 
topics  as  the  schiKil  itself  anti  the  relations 
between  ediitation  anil  the  total  sociali/ation 
priH'ess,  eilucation  and  siK'ial  stratification, 
ilisorKani/ation  anil  chaiiKe,  anil  the  roles 
playeil  hy  tiillerent  iniliviiliials  in  the  eiluca- 
tional  process.  I‘art  One  ilt  als  primarily  with 
a  description  of  these  relations  anil  theories 
about  tbem  heltl  in  .\merica  anil  elsewhere. 
Part  I  wo  comprises  selections  concerned 
with  the  nature,  functioniiiK,  and  problems 
of  .American  tihication  anil  etliicational  insti¬ 
tutions.  Tbe  final  chaptt  r  presents  a  proKram 
for  the  development  of  stronK  sociology  of 
education. — W.P.S. 

Ill  AiuNti  C;an  Bi:  I  UN.  By  Tllen  C.  Hen¬ 
derson.  .\.  Exposition.  1957.  $5.00. 

I  he  problem  of  reatlinK  bas  caused  par¬ 
ents  in  recent  years  much  concern.  Sensa¬ 
tional  Ixtoks,  many  of  which  have  been  based 
on  a  surprisiiiKly  sliKht  actpiaintance  with 
the  linilinKs  of  sounti  rt'search  in  the  fielil, 
have  st  an  ti  pan  nts  anil  evt  n  teachers  by 
charKcs  of  Rross  errors  in  the  inethtMls  of 
reailiiiK.  I  his  InMik  iltK's  not  outline  any  new 
theory  or  system  of  reatlinK  instruction,  but 
it  d<Ks  offer  a  sinsible  and  proved  approach 
to  the  task  of  interestiiiK  younKsters  in  read- 
inK.— W.P.S. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Eaton  Book  Beport  System  requires  more  thinking  and  lest  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Literature:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Literature  Haps :  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Map  of  American  Literature,  in  colors  $1.50. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Literature  Testa.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  ctipies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diacritical  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Newspaper.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  Outlines  Studies  in  Literature.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 
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